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CHAPTER 1 


I had come to Hong Kong to make love and had ended up making 
war. So far I was losing. 

I had been in the Crown Colony less than two hours and already I 
had been fingered by a Chinese juvenile delinquent with the 
improbable name of Mycroft, seen a policeman murdered, had the 
yawl Semiramis blown up under me, been shot at, and gone for a 
swim in the not-so-fragrant waters of Hong Kong harbor. I had a 
strong hunch that the Red Tiger Tong was out to kill me and I knew 
the Hong Kong police were after me. 

There really wasn’t much time to think about Frederica Masten- 
Ormsby, the unwitting cause of all this, the woman I had come to 
Hong Kong to see. She wasn’t even in Hong Kong. 

The servant who answered Freddy’s phone said: “Gone away. Go 
Singapore for two weeks. Not know when she come back.” 

It really didn’t matter. A minute after I hung up the stuff hit the 
fan, and I was in a great deal of trouble. It didn’t help much that I was 
sort of persona non grata with the Hong Kong police. Or that my boss, 
David Hawk, would go into convulsions when I told him about it. I 
had orders to go to the American Consulate and call Hawk on the 
scrambler phone. This I did as soon as possible after crawling ashore 
in Victoria Park looking like a half-drowned tomcat. 

I was standing in the Consulate’s code room, alone, dripping on the 
State Department’s new Oriental. I had been given paper, pencils, a 
paper shredding wastebasket, a onetime pad and a cold look by the 
First Attache who said his name was Wilkins. Wilkins, Alistair 
Pembroke, was a supercilious type who had taken an instant dislike to 
me. Maybe it was something personal about me, or maybe he just 
didn’t like big damp characters that came over the back wall and 
entered his Consulate through the kitchen. He hadn’t wanted to 
believe my credentials at first, and it wasn’t until I had given him a 
certain code word that he conceded maybe I was AXE after all and 
had a right to use the scrambler phone. He didn’t seem to think much 
of AXE either, but that is nothing new. 

Right off I explained to Hawk that I was in a bind. 

“Freedom of movement?” He was snarling like an old tiger who 
has a big hunk of red meat and no teeth. Only Hawk 

had plenty of teeth. 

“Right now,” I told him, “it’s okay. I can still move around. But it’s 
chancy and I don’t know for how long.” 

I didn’t exactly trust Alistair Pembroke Wilkins not to hand me 


over to the Hong Kong cops if they came looking. 

Silence. I could hear the wires humming over all those thousands 
of miles. The old man’s cigar crackled at about a hundred bucks a 
crackle. 

“You want to hear about it, sir?” 

“Not now. Later, when I see you. I have a job for you. Priority 
EOW.” 

End Of World! This was a big one. 

“Tt is absolutely essential that you have freedom of movement,” 
Hawk said. “You’re no good to me otherwise. Can you get out of Hong 
Kong? Without using the Consulate? I don’t want State involved in 
this in any manner!” 

I had been doing a little thinking along those lines myself. 

“T can make it,” I told him. “I’ve got a connection here.” I wan’t as 
sure as I sounded, but in my spot it was the only game in town. 

“But it will have to be fast,” I went on. 

Hawk took the hint. “Then listen. I am going to put a certain 
gentleman on the line. Just listen and don’t interrupt, and then get the 
hell out of Hong Kong and do a job for me.” 

He spoke in an aside to someone in his office. A deep pleasant 
voice came on the line, an educated voice speaking English with a 
slight accent. English English, not American. 

“T am Dato Ismail bin Rahman. Does that mean anything to you, 
Mr. N3?” 

“You are a doctor of something or other,” I said. “Probably not of 
medicine. You are probably in the Malaysian government.” 

There was approval in the deep chuckle. “That is correct. In the 
Cabinet, to be exact. To be more exact I am a Minister without 
Portfolio.” 

That meant security. Malaysian intelligence, either political or 
criminal. 

The voice went on. “I understand that you have been in Malaysia, 
Mr. N3?” 

“Very briefly.” It had been during a recent mission to Vietnam. The 
chase, and the final kill, had led me all the way to the Malay 
Peninsula. 

“Do you speak Malay?” 

“A little. ’'m fluent in Cantonese, though.” 

“Good. Very good. Although I expect this affair will take place in 
the jungle, where Cantonese will be of little use to you. I, that is, of 
course, my government, want you to kill a man for us. Your 
government has been most cooperative and has allowed me to work 
with your Mr. Hawk. He assures me that you are an expert in these 
matters and the best man for the job.” 


I was getting a little tired of the frippery. The door of the code 
room had just opened an inch and Wilkins was glaring in. I pointed a 
finger like a dagger. Wilkins scowled and closed the door. 

“What is the man’s name, sir? Who do you want killed?” 

“His name is Lim Yang. Chinese. Until the Communist uprising in 
Indonesia—just three years ago today, Mr. N3— Lim Yang was the 
most powerful Communist figure in all of Indonesia. Under a cover, of 
course. But somehow, most unfortunately, he escaped the general 
massacre of the Communists after the uprising was put down.” 

Code rooms and scrambler phones are marvelous inventions. 
Where else can you hear an official admitting that his Government 
had perpetrated a massacrel 

Silence. I heard Hawk clear his throat in the background. 

“Does the name of Lim Yang mean anything to you, Mr. N3?” 

“Only vaguely, “sir. I have heard it, but until just now I couldn’t 
have placed it. I take it that this Lim Yang is now in Malaysia and 
causing trouble and you want him killed as quietly as possible. That 
about it, sir?” 

I wanted to get the hell out of that Consulate! 

“That is it, Mr. N3. Lim Yang is causing us a great deal of trouble, 
even though we have not yet officially admitted his existence. To do 
so would be bad for the tourist trade and for business in general. We 
want him killed, Mr. N3, and as you put it the operative word is 
“quietly.” My Government wishes this man simply to disappear. But 
now I see your Mr. Hawk making signs, and I understand that time is 
short. This I regret. I would have liked to have met you and briefed 
you face to face on this. Most regrettable that it cannot be so. Also 
most ironic that I should come all the way to Washington while you 
are, to use your American vernacular, right in my own neck of the 
woods.” 

Hawk was having a coughing fit now. He would be blowing his 
top. If there is anything the old man can’t stand it is loquacity. 

The door opened and Wilkins came in. I glared at him but he kept 
coming. I put a hand over the phone. Wilkins handed me a note 
scrawled in heavy black pencil. 

My contact HK Police informs me officers enroute here now to 
make inquiries re you. Driving time, this hour, ten minutes. 

I was surprised he hadn’t signed it. He gave me a frosty look and 
went out and banged the door. I gave him his due. I had misjudgd 
him. 

Hawk was snarling into the phone. “What in hell is the matter? 
Why don’t you answer me?” 

I told him why and that he had five minutes talking time. 

He used it to advantage. When the pressure is on, the old man can 


be magnificent. He gave me a couple of contacts in Singapore and the 
promise of all the money I needed. I didn’t think it was the time to tell 
him that the U.S. government had just acquired one slightly damaged 
yawl at a cost of around two hundred thousand. There wasn’t any 
time. Hawk only used half his five minutes, and I was on my way out 
of the place. 

Wilkins was waiting for me by a green baize door that led back to 
the kitchen and the servants’ quarters. He looked pettish, and he still 
wasn’t liking me or what I represented; but as I passed him, striding 
fast, he put a hand on my arm. 

“Turn left when you go over the wall. There’s a lane. Mind the 
garbage. The lane will take you into Cash Alley and then into Snake 
Row. That’s an all-native quarter, and there won’t be any taxis, but 
you might be able to find a ricksha.” 

I thanked him and kept going. He trotted along beside me. “The 
police will be here any moment now. I don’t like it at all. We have 
strict orders not to get mixed up with you people.” 

I nodded and said thanks again. 

He got a little desperate. “What shall I tell them? I don’t like to 
lie.” 

I gave him a look. “Why not? You’re a diplomat.” 
“T’ve got my own job to do here. I can’t afford to get in bad with 
the Colony police.” 

I slammed through the kitchen and into a back entry full of 
garbage cans. None of the Chinese help paid us any attention. I knew 
they wouldn’t talk. Not unless the cops had an informer planted in the 
Consulate, which was possible but unlikely. 

Wilkins was still with me. 

“Play it smart,” I told him. “You never heard of me. Never saw me. 
Play the indignant bit. They won’t know anything. They’ll just be 
probing.” 

He nodded, still frowning. “.All right. As you say. I never heard of 
you.” 

“Good boy.” 

Then he had to ham it up. He scowled at me and said, “Ah, if only 
it were so!” 

I gave him a friendly smack on the shoulder and a salute. He 
wasn’t such a bad guy for a cookie pusher. I left him standing there 
amidst the garbage cans. As I went over the back wall, I heard a bell 
clang somewhere in the front of the house. 


CHAPTER 2 


Most agents, especially those of my type who have to play on the 
rough side of the street, have their own sources of information and 
outside help. These are private, can be of life or death importance, 
and you hang on to them for yourself. You don’t share them with 
other agents, even in your own organization. 

Hawk knew I had these people, of course, but he never asked 
about them. I wouldn’t have told him, for one thing, except under 
duress, and anyway he had his own sources. Far more than I had. 

One reason, and not the least, for Kim Philby’s amazing success in 
staying under cover for years, and in penetrating the CIA and the 
British SIS the way he did, was his hoarding and use of these sources. 
He had hundreds of them and used them with great skill. 

I didn’t have hundreds. In Hong Kong, at this time, I had only one 
reliable man. Reliable for a price. His name was Ben Thomson, no P, 
and he was an old Chicago newspaperman who had served time for 
killing his wife and her lover. I hadn’t seen Ben, or thought much 
about him, for a long time. I hadn’t needed him. Now I did need him. 
He would get me information and get me out of Hong Kong. So, going 
up to the Peak in a taxi, I thought about him. 

Ben Thomson only served a small part of his sentence for murder. 
He had a lot of influential friends, and they went to bat for him, 
pulling wires under cover, the way those things are done. When Ben 
got out, he kissed Chicago goodbye and headed for the Orient. For a 
time he kicked around as a freelance newspaperman. This is a tough 
racket. A lot of men starve at it and eventually become drunks or dope 
addicts. Some drift into the espionage business. 

I had heard that Ben had become a hell of a drinker, but that he 
certainly wasn’t starving. He had been in the Orient for about ten 
years now, and he had become a legend, the sort they talk about in 
the press clubs around the world when the booze is flowing. I had last 
seen Ben about three years ago, and had last heard of him one night at 
the Washington Press Club. 

A guy like me hangs around a lot of press clubs. You can pick up 
some amazing things just by listening and buying a drink now and 
then. 

You heard that Ben had bought himself an old mansion, a sort of 
castle, up on Lugard Road near the University. That Ben was taking 
himself a succession of young girls, mostly Chinese—but some 
Eurasian or white—and that he pensioned them off as soon as they 
reached twenty. Ben had his fingers in a lot of pies and knew where a 


lot of bodies were hidden. Anything you wanted, or wanted done and 
could pay for, Ben could do it or get it for you. Ben was rolling in 
money. 

You heard stuff like that. Some of it was true, some false. Two 
things I knew for sure about Ben Thomson: he was no ordinary 
informer, and he had managed to become the most successful “China- 
watcher” in the business. Some people thought he had direct pipelines 
into Peking. Maybe so, maybe not. I knew that AXE had a file on Ben, 
but Hawk didn’t know that I knew Ben personally. 

The taxi passed beneath a cable car drinding up the Peak 
Tramway. I lit a cigarette, American, that I had swiped from a table in 
the code room—my gold tips hadn’t taken so well to the dampness of 
the Hong Kong harbor—and thought about Ben and China-watchers in 
general. 

China-watchers, generally speaking, are diplomats, scholars or 
institutional men of some sort. They all know a lot about the Orient 
and China in particular. They study the Chinese press intensively and 
they know how to analyze what they read. Mostly they will diffuse 
their opinions freely enough, but hardly any will admit to 
identification or personal publicity. This is probably the safest course. 

Ben Thomson is the exception. He writes a column, “The View 
from Hong Kong,” and syndicates it himself. Owns it. It is only a 
weekly and the circulation is small—there isn’t much demand for 
Hong Kong gossip in Crabtree Comers— but some of his clients would 
surprise you. The New York and The London Times, to name two. I 
have read his column and seen Hawk reading it, and I know it is read 
in the States and Downing Street This gives Ben a certain amount of 
prestige, and also allows him to pack a certain charge of powder. He 
can, on occasion, do sub rosa favors for the VIPS of this world. They 
can do certain favors for him—like leaving him alone as long as his 
operations are discreet. 

Ben had come a long way from a prison cell. 

So I was thinking as I paid off the taxi and approached a gray stone 
gatehouse guarding a long macadamed drive. It was dark up here on 
the Peak, with a chill in the air. I shivered, still more than a little 
damp, and hoped Ben would have some Scotch and a coat I could 
borrow. If the stories were true, he was pretty sure to have the Scotch. 

The big iron gate with a golden T scrolled in it was open. I heard 
snores as I approached the gatehouse. There was a Chinese kid asleep 
under a single low-wattage bulb, his arms crossed on a beat-up desk 
and his head lolling on them. He had a mop of shiny dark hair, wore a 
flowered sport shirt and looked about twenty. Ben’s security wasn’t so 
good. But then maybe it didn’t have to be. 

I went up the drive past a swimming pool, a lily pond with a little 


bridge arching over it and a small stand of pine and Chinese banyan 
with some casuarine and camphor mixed in. A night hunting hawk 
plummeted into the woods as I passed, and I heard a little scream. 

There were two lights in the house, one up and one down. For 
some reason a porch light was on. There was enough moon to see that 
the place really was a castle, four stories of gables and turrets and 
towers and castellations. A Victorian gothic horror in dirty limestone. 
I went up on the porch and punched a bell. 

The door was opened by an old amah wearing a faded cotton 
cheongsam. She had her teeth out and mumbled at me. Beyond her I 
could see a shard of yellow light lying across a polished corridor floor. 

I finally convinced the amah that I was not selling anything and 
wanted to see Mr. Thomson. She appeared puzzled that I had gotten 
past the fierce boy on the gate. 

“Who say?” 

“Mr. Arneson. Kenneth Arneson.” No point in telling the servants 
who I was. 

“Missa Ornwaso. I tell.” 

She shuffled back down the hall and pulled open a pair of old- 
fashioned sliding doors. A girl screamed lightly in surprise, not fear. 
Then the girl laughed. Ben Thomson, as gruff as ever, said something. 
The amah mumbled and came back to me. 

“Not know you. You go now, please. Hubba.” 

The doors were still open. I leaned past the old gal and called 
down the hall. 

“You know this Arneson, Ben! From Chicago?” 

The girl was laughing again. The certain kind of laugh that girls 
laugh at certain times. The laughter stopped abruptly and Ben 
Thomson came to the doors and peered down the hallway. I stood in 
the light so he could see my face. 

Ben said: “Well, I’ll be a sonofabitch!” 

He snapped something at the amah in what might have been 
Mandarin, it surely wasn’t Cantonese, and she took off. Ben started 
down the hall toward me. Behind him, caught squarely in the light 
from the room, I saw the girl cut around the comer and race after the 
amah. She was a little doll and she was, so help me, wearing baby doll 
pajamas! She had a pink madeup face and little lemon yellow breasts, 
one of which was hanging out I made her about eighteen, if that. 

Ben waited until both the women were out of sight before he 
opened the door and led me down the hall to what was a big library- 
study. There were a lot of pillows on an antique opium bed and they 
were pretty rumpled. Ben slid the doors shut behind us. I grinned at 
him. 

“You’re a dirty old man.” 


He grinned back. He still had his teeth, though most of his mousy 
pale hair was gone. Ben must be pushing sixty now. 

“And you're the sort of bastard that comes calling on people 
without notice. Though I think I can guess why—but you sure picked 
a hell of a time!” 

“That can wait,” I said. “I can’t.” 

“Wait, hell! At my age, man, you have to do it when you can. It 
doesn’t always work.” 

A fragrant log fire was dying in a brick fireplace. I moved the fire 
screen and draped my jacket over it. Ben was making noises with 
bottles and glasses. 

“T didn’t come here to talk about your sex life,” I said. 

“T know that. Not much of it to talk about, anyway. I keep trying. 
How did you get past the gate without being announced?” 

I told him. 

He handed me a glass half full of Scotch, Chivas Regal, and pointed 
to a high-wheeled old teacart. “Soda, water, ice, whatever. I drink it 
straight these days.” 

I took a belt of the Scotch. Good. I saw him looking at the holster 
and the Luger, and the sheath with the stiletto. He didn’t say 
anything. I hadn’t expected him to. The odds were that Ben knew 
what I was and who I worked for, but he would never be the first to 
mention it. 

“That goddamned Li,” he said. “Always asleep on the job. It’s a 
good thing I don’t really need him. But he’s a good boy when he’s 
awake—hah—and a couple of his sisters work for me here. And he 
takes his dough home to the family.” 

I knew what Li did for him. Li found young Chinese girls for him. 
Most likely over in the New Territories, or even in the provinces over 
the border. 

I took another drink and grinned at Ben. “I didn’t come to talk 
about Li, either.” 

Ben smiled and nodded and pointed to a deep leather chair. 
“Cigarettes there. Cigars. Whatever. I know why you came, Nick. I 
heard there was a litttle trouble down at the Yacht Club. They’ve been 
dragging for a guy named Arneson. Kenneth Arneson, as a matter of 
fact. Haven’t found a body yet.” 

“That’s just it,” I said. “I don’t want them to find a body. Not mine, 
anyway. That’s one of the reasons I’m here, Ben. I need a little help.” 

“Okay, Nick. We'll cut out the horseshit. Who talks first?” 

He had killed one-half glass of whisky while we had been horsing 
around. Now he filled it again, half, and knocked it down like it was 
Coke. The light wasn’t too good in the room, but I could see what the 
booze had done to his face. Bloated it a little, and put red spider webs 


in his nose and cheeks, and he was fatter than I remembered. He had 
a belly. He was wearing slacks and brown loafers, no socks, and wore 
a brocaded smoking jacket over nothing else. The thick furze on his 
chest was gray. His pale hair was nearly gone except for a fringe and a 
few strays at the peak. 

I glanced down at a couple of newspapers lying by my chair. Red 
Flag and The People’s Daily. On a massive rosewood desk nearby was 
another big stack of papers. 

I took, my time. I wanted to take things in a certain sequence and I 
knew that this was a safe house. Ben finished his drink and poured 
another. I wondered how he did it. 

“T talk first,” I said. “I want to know why I was bombed tonight, by 
whom, and how come they got on to me so fast. That is for openers. 
After that I want some information on a character by the name of Lim 
Yang, and some more information on Indonesia and Malaysia. And I 
want you to get me out of Hong Kong. Tonight.” 

Ben nodded and lit a long brown cigar. I took one of his cigarettes 
from a box, lit up and waited. He rubbed stubble on his chin and 
regarded me with a sort of appraising banker’s look. 

“What’s the dough for all this?” 

Every AXEman has a private expense account which he can write 
vouchers against in an emergency. As a senior KILLMASTER my 
account is second only to Hawk’s, and this sure as hell was an 
emergency. 

“Ten thousand,” I told him. “American.” 

Ben gave me a disgusted grin and waved a fat hand. “I know it’s 
American, for Chrissake! I don’t work for that kind of money Hong 
Kong. Okay. We do business. The first part P’ll throw in for free and 
only charge you for the rest. I got it on the grapevine, and it didn’t 
cost me anything.” 

I sipped my Scotch. “You’ve got a good grapevine.” 

“The best. Been a long time building it. In your case, the bombing; 
it’s simple. On your last job around these parts you killed a guy named 
Jim Pok. Head man of the Red Tigers. Right?” 

“Wrong. I didn’t touch him. I had him killed, though. I dropped a 
few words in the right ears.” 

“Okay. Same thing. I heard about it. Peking had Jim Pok killed 
because they heard he was selling them out to A—to you people. 
Doubling.” 

I took off my shoes and stripped off the wet socks. “I hope that ten 
thousand buys me some dry clothes.” 

Ben puffed blue smoke at me and nodded in professional 
approbation. “You were always a tight-mouthed bastard, Nick. Good 
way to stay alive, eh?” 


“T’m here.” 

“As soon as Jim Pok was dead, a new man took over the Tigers. 
Pok’s cousin. You know how the Chinese are about family honor—and 
there is tong honor, too, and face. Face is the most important. Face is 
money. You beginning to get it?” 

I was beginning to get it. In fact I already had it. I had always had 
it. I just hadn’t thought about it enough. I’m a busy man. 

I told him about the kid, Mycroft. 

“T know. A lot of beggar kids work for the tongs. That way they get 
their gangster apprenticeship in early.” 

“But how did they make me so soon, Ben? Hell! I’d barely tied up 
and checked in with the authorities. I went back for a shower and a 
shave and a drink and then BANG!” 

Ben chuckled and took a drink. He only took half of it this time. 
“The Red Tigers are damned well organized, Nick. Their intelligence is 
a beaut. But this was simple. The last time you were in Hong Kong 
you were on a yacht, name of Corsair, in that same yacht basin. You 
gave the Tigers a lot of trouble. You got Jim Pok killed. The Tigers 
couldn’t do much about it then. But when they got a new boss, and 
were organized again, they put the tong sign on you. The hatchet.” 

For me this had an ironic nuance. The emblem of AXE is also a 
hatchet, or small hand axe. 

“They could have lucked into it,” Ben continued. “They’ve got a lot 
of spy sampans and junks in the harbor. Some smuggle, some decoy 
the cops, they all watch. You could have been spotted coming down 
the harbor.” 

I drank and he refilled my glass. 

“More likely, though, they had someone hanging around customs. 
Or watching the Yacht Club itself.” 

“T don’t think it was the harbor,” I said. “I had a hell of a beard 
and was wearing sun glasses. I never got too close to any junk or 
sampan. I—” 

I flipped my butt at the fireplace, missed and reached for a new 
cigarette. “It must have been the kid. Mycroft. I had shaved by then 
and it was getting dark. The Tigers must have a picture of me.” I 
didn’t like that. Not at all. And if I could have gotten my hands on 
Mycroft just then I would have made a football out of his little ass. 

All I could do now was grin, shrug and say: “Okay, Ben. That 
explains it. I like an explanation for things. So let’s get on. Start 
earning your money.” 

It was a pleasure to watch another expert at work. Ben put on a 
pair of granny glasses—they made him look like a dissolute and seedy 
professor in some cow college—and went to a green steel filing 
cabinet. He unlocked a drawer, took out a sheaf of papers and ruffled 


through them, keeping his back to me. He selected one of the papers 
and put the rest back in the drawer, locked it and came back to sit 
down. He lit a new cigar, gummed it and made me think of Hawk. 
Except that Hawk smokes cheap cigars. 

A tall Hong Kong clock ticked in a comer. I fidgeted. You couldn’t 
hurry Ben Thomson. He was an old breed newspaperman; he checked 
everything out and when he said something was a fact it was a fact! 

“Hmmm—Lim Yang? Formerly number three man in Hai-Wai Tiao 
Cha Pu. Hard to say what he is now, since the Indonesian fiasco. 
Probably low man on the shit list.” 

Hai-Wai was China’s international espionage department. The only 
branch I knew much about was Teh Wu, the active operations branch. 
I had killed several of their boys while they were trying to kill me. 

“The shit list makes sense,” I said. “Peking hates a loser. It would 
explain why Lim Yang is working so hard in Malaysia —he’s trying to 
get back in good.” 

Ben was studying the paper in his hand. The granny glasses slid 
down his veined nose. He reached for his glass and emptied it without 
looking at it. He held up a finger. 

“This Lim is a tough boy. Deceiving, too. About fifty, wears glasses, 
scholarly appearance, dresses neatly. Doesn’t drink and there is 
nothing about women. Or boys. Sounds like he might be in the 
political end, or planning. Ching Pao. But he isn’t. He is Teh Wu. A 
killer, though seldom does it himself. But has been known to kill 
personally.” 

Ben reached for the bottle and filled his glass, again without taking 
his eyes off the paper. 

“He did do a little personal killing. When the uprising flopped and 
his brother Commies were being slaughtered, Lim Yang got away and 
made it to Sumatra. He organized his own little massacre at Bengkalis 
and then is believed to have made it across the Malacca Straits to the 
Peninsula. That would be easy enough. The Straits are very narrow 
there.” 

I said nothing. I was conscious of having made a mistake already 
by admitting that Lim Yang was in Malaysia. We all make mistakes, 
but it is bad to give anything away in this business. I found slight 
comfort in the thought that Ben Thomson had known it already. A slip 
is a slip. 

He looked up at me and smiled. He tapped the paper again. “A bit 
of melodrama here, Nick. After the Bengkalis massacre they started 
calling Lim the Red Cobra!” 


CHAPTER 3 


As it turned out I could have located Frederica Masten-Ormsby in 
Singapore. Her picture, every bit as luscious as I remember her, was in 
The Singapore Times. She was a big wheel at a convention of the 
World Relief Organization. She was staying at the Malaysia Hotel. 

I checked in at the Goodwood. Old, traditional and with two 
swimming pools. I hoped I picked the right pool to make my contact. 
It was important. When I made it, if I made it, it would be the only 
contact I had with the Malaysian Government and the only one I was 
likely to get. They were playing this one very cagey. No one in official 
circles admitted that they had Red guerrillas in the jungles. That 
would have been bad for tourists, for business, and bad for the 
enormous foreign loans they were trying to swing. No one wants to 
put money in a country that the Commies might take over. 

Personally, as I strolled around Raffles Place and gawked like any 
other tourist, I didn’t think the Red Cobra had a prayer. I chuckled 
now as I remembered Ben Thomson smiling and tapping his paper and 
saying that the name was melodramatic. Coming from Ben that was 
pretty good! 

Ben had earned his ten thousand of the United States taypayers’ 
dollars. He got me out of Hong Kong on a fishing junk. A seaplane 
picked me up thirty miles off Macao and buzzed me 1400 miles south 
to where another junk picked me up and brought me up the Singapore 
River under the cover of darkness. I went ashore under a load of fish, 
an experience I do not want to repeat, and after that I was on my own. 

Not quite, of course. I had a phone number. I called it, and in half 
an hour an Australian gentleman met me in a satay joint on Bugis 
Street. He was middle aged and polite and had absolutely no interest 
in me except to do his job and get it over with. At times, in my more 
pensive moods, I wonder if I have the smell of death about me. 

The gentleman did not tell me his name and did not ask for mine. 
He handed me a huge wad of money, some very sparse instructions 
from Hawk and took me shopping, having first let me use his shower 
to wash off my fish smell. I used a whole cake of soap. 

It was still only noon when I checked in at the Goodwood. I slept 
an hour and read the papers and wondered about the contact. It was a 
girl. Anyway a woman. I was to meet her at a swimming pool. So far it 
looked promising. I have found that bags and hags do not like to 
display themselves around swimming pools. 

Now, at a little after two, I hung around the Victoria Memorial 
Hall and amused myself by watching the drivers. Every owner of a car 


in Singapore thinks he is a racing driver and that there is no 
tomorrow. Sir Stamford could never have dreamed that his city would 
grow into a race track. 

In the inner and outer roads the freighters and liners and warships 
swung at anchor. Closer in, the sampans scuttled like water beetles. 
And the people of Singapore surged past me, around me and at times 
damned near over me. 

The Chinese of Singapore, and there are a hell of a lot of them, 
speak a dozen dialects. The Indians can be Punjabi or Sikh or Tamil or 
Bengali. One of the oldest churches is Armenian. People chattered in 
Urdu, Malay, Chinese, Ceylonese. When tame aborigines come to the 
big city they speak a language that only they can understand. The 
Negrito pigmies speak Semang, which I know because I met a few on 
my last brief killing mission into Malaysia. The Negritos are very good 
fighters, and the government is making them into excellent anti- 
guerrilla fighters. Of course they aren’t called that, because there are 
no guerrillas in Malaysia. 

It started to rain, which meant that it was getting on toward three, 
and I hailed a ricksha and risked my life. After a few blocks even I was 
chicken; I paid off the sweating coolie and walked back to the 
Goodwood in the rain. It was monsoon season down here and has 
been known to rain six inches between three and five o’clock. As I 
walked along, as drenched as I had been in Hong Kong harbor, I 
thought of the jungle work ahead of me and did not smile. I told 
myself not to forget the fever and salt pills. The fever pills I hoped I 
wouldn’t need, but the salt pills I knew I would. I can sweat like a 
horse on Fifth Avenue, much less in a rain forest. 

I went into the Gordon Bar for a fast drink, then back up to my 
room. I was due at the pool at four. I took a shower to get the rain off, 
then sat around in my swimming trunks and cleaned the Luger. I clean 
the Luger the way a soldier shines his shoes—when there is nothing 
else to do. 

My swimming trunks were white and had a Red Cross tab on them. 
I had passed my life-saving test. The man from Australia had had them 
ready for me in his little apartment. Hawk’s orders. Now, as I smoked 
and cleaned the Luger, and thought of the code word I was to give, I 
had to laugh. Sometimes I think Hawk reads too much Sax Rohmer. 

Of course the old man is right. An agent’s life depends on a lot of 
little things adding up just right. All the gadgetry and spy-behind-the- 
arras stuff has its place. It keeps you alive. I should know. 

I looked at the white phone and thought of Freddy so close to me 
in Singapore. Then I stopped thinking about it. Not when I’m working. 
With very rare exceptions. And then only with one of the sisterhood, a 
member of the profession that I can trust. 


And that, I admitted as I mixed myself a last drink before going 
down to the pool, is the rub. Who can you trust? 

The rain stopped at ten of four. The sun came out and Singapore 
began to steam. The air conditioner hummed as it kept me 
comfortable. I thought of the jungles again and winced inwardly. I 
have never been very partial to jungles. Now if they could figure out a 
way to air condition them! 

From a window I could see a fine white mist rising from the hotel’s 
spacious gardens. Beneath me was a huge bed of red and white bunga 
raya, a sort of hibiscus that is the national flower. It looked hot out 
there. This pool rendezvous wasn’t a bad idea. 

I put the Luger and the stiletto in a waterproof bag, zipped it 
securely and lowered it into the toilet tank. That is a pretty obvious 
place and wouldn’t fool a professional for a minute, but I was more 
worried about servants doing their jobs. If the pros were on to me I 
would know it soon enough. I didn’t think so. I was pretty sure I was 
clean. Kenneth Arneson, gentleman tourist on the make. Enough 
money. Lazy. Drinking a little too much. Taking a well-earned 
vacation from the chain saw business in Indianapolis, and looking for 
adventure. Female type. 

AXE is pretty thorough about these things. 

I put on a light batik robe—courtesy of the hotel—and went down 
to the pool. There was a special elevator for swimmers only. It was 
waiting empty for me. It stopped at two and an American couple got 
on. She was blond and stringy and ran knowing eyes up and down my 
physique and smiled at me, daring her husband to do anything about 
it. He was fat and dark, morose and cigar chewing, and couldn’t have 
cared less. Probably he would have traded her for a good Havana. I 
avoided her eyes and hummed a nasty little French ditty I am fond of. 
Neither of them reacted to the tune, which was not surprising. I 
learned it in Algiers, in a place that makes the Place Pigalle look like 
Sunday school. 

We rode down in silence except for my humming. You could have 
sliced their boredom with a knife. Boredom! That is one thing an 
AXEman never has to worry about. You might get dead pretty fast, but 
it won’t be from boredom. 

I got a break. One of the pools was closed for repairs, which meant 
that I didn’t have to play hopscotch between them looking for my 
contact. A woman. That was all I knew. A woman who would contact 
me. As I parted from Sourpuss and his available wife, I found myself 
happy that this was the Goodwood and not the Malaysia. Running into 
Freddy could have been a little embarrassing. Also dangerous. 

The pool was a good one. None of that kidney-shaped crap that 
wastes good space, but square and deep with plenty of diving boards 


and floats. A fringe of clean white sand ran entirely around the pool 
and about half of it was covered with a glass canopy. Here the sand 
was always dry and the glass was special to filter out the worst of the 
sun; if you wanted to toast yourself, and it wasn’t raining, you used 
the open sand. 

There was the usual array of tables and chairs and deck furniture 
and sunning mats. White-coated Malay boys flitted here and there, 
moving on ballbearings, serving drinks. The pool had its own small 
bar. I didn’t want a drink. I wanted a contact. 

I went off the high board once, just so she could spot the white 
trunks and the Red Cross tab, then swam the length of the pool a 
couple of times. By the time I came out and stretched on the dry sand 
under the canopy, it was ten after four by the Pernod clock over the 
bar. I relaxed, put my head on my arms and closed my eyes. Almost. 

There was nobody on the far side of the pool where the sand was 
wet. That cut it in half. I started at the end of the pool to my right and 
worked down. And right at the outset I almost spoiled it by breaking 
out into peals of insane laughter. The things I see! 

She was about fifty and had a face like a moronic cherub. Her hair 
was pale blue. She sat in a deck chair, knitting, and wearing a mink 
stole! The sun through the canopy caught at the rocks on her fingers 
and blinded me. I had to turn away to recover my composure. I 
yawned, looked around in feigned boredom, then burrowed my face 
into my arms again. 

The fat gentleman with the cigar pushed his stringy wife into the 
pool. His fiendish expression was discernible even through the cigar. 
Wifey screamed as she came up, something about her hairdo, and he 
glared at her and headed for the bar. Not a honeymoon couple. 

There was a honeymoon couple. They were just kids and lying so 
close on a rubber mat that they appeared to be doing it. She must 
have been doing something, because every now and then he would 
glance around apprehensively with glassy eyes and a dumb John 
expression. His legs kept twitching. 

A few more couples. Nothing there. A petite little girl who looked 
English and kept watching me from the comer of her eye. I didn’t 
think so. She was watching me as a man. My body. 

A Chinese girl, smoking and reading a paperback, serene and aloof. 
A couple of uppercrust Malays talking business. Nothing—nothing. 

By this time I had worked my way to the bar, a little bamboo oval 
with six stools. A tall guy in whites, with greasy hair and sun glasses, 
was talking to a dark-haired girl with a couple of thousand dollars 
worth of clothes on a floozie’s figure, and a heavily made-up face. 
Non-swimmers and didn’t belong here anyway. They belonged on 
Prince Street. 


Next was my cigar smoker pointing to a bottle that was probably 
bourbon. No sign of his wife. Probably at the hairdressers by now. 

That left three stools. Two of them were occupied. Both girls were 
pretty, but one was white and somehow I wasn’t expecting a white 
girl. No particular logic. I just wasn’t. 

The white girl was swinging a bathing cap in one hand and toying 
with a martini with the other. She had golden hair, and her skin was 
too white for a sunbather. She seemed to be doing all the talking. 

The other girl was swung half toward me with her long legs 
crossed. I mean long! There are breast men and face men and fanny 
men. Carter is a leg man. And I might say, when time permits and I 
am not working, something of a connoisseur. These legs were classic, 
A connoisseur’s dream. 

I worked my way up, enjoying the work. She wouldn’t be my 
contact, of course, but I had nothing else to do. I wasn’t goofing it. 
Not even Hawk could fault me for that. 

Most men don’t know it, but you can tell a lot about a woman by 
her feet. These were aristocratic feet, narrow and with high arches 
and unpainted nails. Ankles chiseled, with light-dark skin taut over 
fine bones. I kept going. Just the right length between ankle and knee. 
Clean sharp flexure of tendons behind the knee. Then into the long 
soaring architectural perfection of the high line. She moved on the 
stool and the lithe muscles flexed beneath their tender dark gold-tan 
covering. These were the legs of the century. Grand Prix legs. 

She wasn’t wearing anything that you could call a bikini. The 
white girl was wearing that. What my dark maiden was wearing could 
have been called a G string by a liberal minded member of the 
Comstock Club. Her bra was along the same lines. It did cover her 
nipples—I suppose the Goodwood insisted on that—-but when she 
leaned over to scratch her ankle, as she was now doing, the bra gave 
up and revealed all. Dark pears. Plum fleshed sweets pendant from 
upper half of hour-glass figure. Soft enticements, smooth and liquid 
weights with their hemispheric perfection unaroused and unmarred by 
perks of erogenous tissue. 

She straightened up and said something to the white girl. 

Carter, I told myself, you are becoming quite a poet. You are also a 
dirty young man. 

Both girls slid off the bar stools and started toward me, toward the 
far end of the pool and the high board. I sighed and burrowed in the 
sand like a nasty-minded crab. She couldn’t be the one. I am lucky. 
The Carter luck is fabulous. But not that fabulous. So forget the 
passing erotic fantasy and back to work. 

They passed within six feet of me, talking nine to the minute. 
Chatter—chatter. Girl friends talking girl talk. Oblivious of this so 


concupiscent official killer lurking in the sand. Desires that pass in the 
night, with only one aware of the passing. Flash of legs—white and 
dark, dark and white. Chatter—chatter—chatter— 

They were twenty feet past me when my dark maiden said, in 
English and quite loudly: “Hell! I forgot my cap. Be right back, Janie.” 

I was watching through slitty eyes. How I was watching! She 
turned and began to run back toward the little bar. She wasn’t looking 
at me. I didn’t exist. She ran. Those perfect legs flashed like pistons. 
She ran at me and, still without seeing me, stumbled over my six-two 
and went sprawling on her face into the sand beyond. 

I could be that lucky! 

I was at her side, extending my hand and making an apology. 
Smiling my best pickup smile. Slipping back into Kenneth Arneson. 

“Tm sorry,” I said. Loudly. I wanted them all to hear and I knew 
that she did too. “Clumsy of me. Sprawling around like this—but I’m 
so damned big that it’s hard to find a place to hide.” 

She let me take her hand and pull her up. By the feel of it, of the 
tiny ball, it was rice paper. Probably a cigarette wrapper. She pressed 
it into my palm. 

Her eyes were as brown as her body. She gave me a cool smile. 
“You are rather large, aren’t you. But it was my fault. I wasn’t 
watching where I was going. And I’m a bit nearsighted without my 
glasses. Thank you—I’m perfectly all right.” 

I kept her hand and went into the act. “Let me buy you a drink? 
Please. In the States falling over a man constitutes an introduction.” I 
nodded toward her friend who was watching us curiously. No one 
else, with the exception of the litttle English blonde, seemed to have 
noticed the incident. She was gnawing at her lower lip with small 
shiny teeth. 

I still had her hand. “Bring your friend, of course. Why not? I’m 
just a harmless lonely American.” 

She jerked her hand away and dropped ice into her voice. “I 
couldn’t. Not possibly. Goodbye.” 

Even her lovely behind bespoke hauteur as she turned and walked 
back to the bar. These Americans are so pushyl 

She had left her bathing cap on the bar. She was a professional, all 
right. I shrugged, still playing to my small audience of one, and 
dropped into the sand again. The little English girl gave me a smile of 
open invitation. I ignored her and sulked. 

The honeymoon couple hadn’t even noticed the incident! His hand 
was out of sight now. 

I went back to my room and locked the door. 

It was a tiny shred of rice paper. Blue ink, very small and feminine, 
said: Curry tiffin—324-17-6826— 


Singapore phone numbers do not run over seven digits. The -17- 
had to be a time designation. Seventeen hours. Five o’clock. She had 
run it very fine. It was a quarter of now. 

I chided myself for sloppy thinking. She would use a phone drop, 
of course, or the message would be passed on. Unless she meant five 
in the morning, which I doubted. 

I made myself a drink and stood at the window watching the 
bunga raya grow until it was five o’clock. 

She answered at the first ring. She was in the hotel, then, or very 
nearby. Probably in some shop. 

“Hallo?” She pronounced it in the English manner. I had already 
guessed that she had been educated in England. 

I said: “Is this curry tiffin?” 

“Yes. Who is this?” 

“Dacoit. But you needn’t be afraid. I’m not as bad as my code 
name.” 

A nervous giggle, instantly suppressed. “You mustn’t, you know. 
This is an open phone.” 

“Tt must be a safe one or you wouldn’t use it.” 

“Well, for a moment or two. Shall we get on with it, then?” 

“By all means,” I said. “Where and when?” 

“My place. I’ll be alone as I’ve sent all the servants away. 928 
Casperian Road. That is in the April Hills section. Do you know it?” 

“Tl find it. What time?” 

“Ten. Goodbye.” 

“Wait a second. Just exactly where are you?” 

Her voice was very cool now. “Why? I really don’t see—” 

I let my voice get just as cold as hers. “Look, curry tiffin! If you’re 
going to start out by not trusting me we are not going to work well 
together. If that is the case we had better find it out right now!” 

“Tt isn’t that. But why must you know? I don’t see how—” 

“Because I might need a safe phone some time.” I was brusque. 
“That reason enough?” 

“Of course. I didn’t think. Actually it’s only the hairdresser’s right 
here in the hotel. Madame Rudi. We’re old friends and she lets me use 
her private office. For a consideration, of course.” 

“Of course.” A thought occurred to me. “Tell me, curry tiffin, is 
there a stringy blonde American woman there now?” “How on earth 
did you know that? One of the girls was crying as I came in—that 
horrible woman has been shouting at everyone.” 

I said: “I thought so. It figures.” 

“But how did you know that?” 

“T was bom with a caul.” 

She laughed. Actually laughed. But there was the same 


nervousness about the sound. This was an awfully tense woman. I was 
beginning to wonder about it. 

“T have heard that all Americans are crazy. I’m beginning to 
believe it.” 

“Not all,” I told her. “Only those bom with cauls. Goodbye, curry 
tiffin. See you at ten.” 

I flushed the bit of rice paper down the john and took another 
shower to get the pool off. As I soaped I thought of her legs. And 
about the way she had snatched her hand away from mine. And about 
how she was far too nervous. I don’t like to work with nervous people. 
That was the point in my joshing her along a bit, drolling it up. I 
wondered if there was another reason for her nerves other than the 
nature of our work. 

There was a knock on the door as I came out of the bathroom. A 
boy handed in the evening papers. I built a drink and put on some 
Irish linen shorts and stretched out on the bed to read. But there 
wasn’t much that really interested me. The hassle between the 
Malaysians and the Filipinos was hotting up. They were squabbling 
over Sabah, a part of North Borneo they both claimed. A Filipino 
destroyer had been spotted off Sandakan, in the Sulu Sea, and the 
Malaysians were screaming their heads off and threatening to take it 
to the United Nations. Prince Abdul, the Malaysian Prime Minister, 
was about to summon an emergency meeting of the Cabinet. I 
yawned. 

Item: There had been new outbreaks of piracy along the Sarawak 
coast. I had read about that before. Piracy off the Borneo coast has 
been a thriving industry since the days of the White Rajah, and the 
government didn’t appear to be able to cope with it. 

I yawned and lit another cigarette and had another drink. I also 
found myself feeling hungry. 

Item: Also concerning Sarawak. Some of the young Dyak hotbloods 
had gotten drunk and taken a few heads. This was a reversion to 
custom that could not be tolerated, and stern measures were being 
taken. 

I let the papers slip off the bed and yawned again. All in all I could 
see why the government didn’t have much time to worry about the 
Red Cobra. Even had they admitted his existence. 

I left a call and fell asleep. Just before I fell off I had to laugh 
thinking of the code word I had been assigned on this one. 

Dacoit is the Hindu dakait. Webster says: one of a class of 
murderous robbers in India. 

I knew, from personal experience, that dacoits sometimes practiced 
thuggee. I had often done it myself. It is silent and fast and all it 
requires is a short length of cord or wire. Old Poindexter, head of AXE 


Special Arms, bad worked out a beauty of a thuggee cord. Piano wire 
with wooden handles. 

I wondered if Hawk really was reading the old Sax Rohmer novels 
and cribbing them for code names, or if he was just having his little 
joke with me. The old bastard is capable of it. 

They called me at eight. I ordered food from room service and 
dressed while I waited for it to arrive. I whistled my dirty little French 
tune and the air conditioning hummed along and suddenly I felt good. 
On edge, but good. This thing was beginning to move. 

I am usually a white shirt and discreet tie man, but not in 
Singapore weather. I put on a pair of silver gray Palm Beach pants and 
a pretty vivid batik sports shirt. I let the shirt hang outside my pants. 
This looked a little sloppy, but maybe not so bad on Kenneth Arneson, 
and the tail of the shirt concealed the Luger. There was no way of 
hiding the arm sheath and stiletto unless I wore a jacket. I debated 
and finally decided to wear it. I wasn’t expecting trouble, not this 
soon, but I am a cautious man. At times. 

The meal came and I ate it leisurely. I had plenty of time. I had 
some vague idea of where Casperian Road was. Not too far. Except in 
terms of Singapore’s economic scale. On that scale it was pretty high 
up—Casperian Road was money! Status. I began to wonder who my 
dark and nervous maiden really was. 

I had arranged with the hotel to rent a car and told them to be sure 
there was a city map in the compartment. I had a wad of Malay 
dollars. 

I left the Goodwood by a side door and found the car in the car 
park where they had promised it would be. I checked the license to 
make sure. The keys were in it. A bored Sikh attendant was combing 
his beard and paid me no attention. Neither did anyone else, so far as 
I could see. Fine. Just the way I wanted it. 

I drove as carefully as I ever have in my life. I had no wish to 
tangle with some Singapore wild man and louse up my appointment. 
Cops are attracted to accidents and Hawk had warned me that the 
Malaysian government would be most displeased with me if I ran 
afoul of the law. 

I drove cautiously through Sago Street. Laundry flaunted on poles, 
and there was a smell of burning moss. It was just getting dark and 
the neon was flashing on. I passed a scarlet neon dragon and made the 
wheel into Empress Place where the government buildings were going 
dark and the char amahs were coming to work. 

I still had time to kill and I had planned it that way. I loafed along, 
stopped to consult my city map, then loafed along again. I stared and 
gaped and craned and smiled at people. Mostly Chinese, who thought 
I was crazy. 


When I was satisfied that I was alone I took off for the April Hills 
district. And admitted something to myself. If I could manage it 
without endangering the mission, or either of us, I meant to have this 
lady. Carter was aroused and I didn’t especially like it. It can get to be 
a thing with me. The sooner I made my pitch, and either won or lost, 
the sooner I could get back on the ball. 

I hit a stretch of four-lane highway and drove along it until I found 
the turnoff for Durian Road. This should lead me into Casperian. 

Back in central Singapore floodlights were playing on the dome of 
a mosque. The air out here was fragrant with a thousand kinds of 
flowers and the breeze was off the Malacca Straits. 

It would be a hell of a night to die, I thought. But then any night 
was a hell of a night to die. 


CHAPTER 4 


The moon was a white ghost flirting in elephant-colored clouds. I’d 
left the car in a byway and come roundabout. As I said, I’m a cautious 
man at times and this was one of the times. Wondering about her 
being so nervous had made me a little nervous. 

She didn’t look at all nervous at the moment. I had been watching 
her for five minutes from the shadows. I was in a little thicket of fern, 
orchid and climbing palm and had a clear view across a balustraded 
patio where a fountain tinkled along with the Chopin she was playing. 
She played well. I am not a Chopin man, but I know some of the 
mazurkas. 

I had taken my time nosing around the grounds, half expecting to 
be challenged. Wanting to be challenged. That would have made a liar 
out of her, and you know where you are when you deal with liars. I 
wasn’t challenged. Nothing moved on the extensive, artificially wild 
grounds but myself and the little night animals. It took half an hour to 
case the place, which made me late for the appointment, and I 
thought she told the truth. She was alone. 

I watched her face as she swung into an Etude. She was leaning 
back a little from the baby grand, her head to one side and her eyes 
half closed. I had already guessed that she was Malay-Chinese and 
now I was sure of it. The almond eyes without the slant, the rounded 
chin and full mouth and high cheekbones without angularity. The 
nose just missed being too broad, with a delicate flair of nostril. She 
was something out of Lafcadio Hearn. 

She was also aware of me. Nothing changed but the music, but she 
was playing loudly now, banging it out Chopin was gone. She was 
playing Chasins’ “Rush Hour in Hong Kong!” 

I grinned, vaulted the balustrade, and tapped on the French door 
that stood half open. I called softly: “Tabay, tiffin curry. Apa kaba?” 

The music stopped. She watched me over the gleaming piano as I 
slid into the room and closed the window. 

“Tabay, tuan.” 

I drew heavy drapes across the doors and turned to her. “Tuan 
suda sampai.” Meaning, roughly, the master is here and let’s get on 
with business. 

She closed the piano and stood up. “I didn’t know you spoke 
Malay.” 

I smiled at her. She was something to smile at. She was native 
tonight in a shot silk sarong. Smouldering color on that nubile body. It 
was lovely and I hated it. It bid her legs. 


“Of course I speak Malay. Everybody in Brooklyn speaks Malay. 
Didn’t you know?” 

She was getting nervous again. Just in the act of closing the piano 
and rising it had happened. Her voice was pitched too high and she 
stood now and watched me, indecisive, her white teeth gnawing at her 
full lower lip. There was doubt in her deep amber eyes, doubt and 
something of panic. 

“J—I don’t know quite how to take you, Mr.—Dacoit?” 

We both had to laugh at that. It helped. 

“Arneson,” I said. “Kenneth Arneson. And you? I don’t think tiffin 
curry suite you at all.” 

She laughed again, a little too shrilly. “I am—Mora. That is 
enough, I think. Tell me, Mr. Arneson, who is it that thinks up these 
ridiculous code names?” 

“There is a character in Washington who does nothing else. Has 
gold lettering on his office door—Department of Name Thinking 
Upping. Best job in the outfit. All you have to do is read the Bible and 
Shakespeare and steal from them. Maybe a little Kipling now and 
then.” 

If it took clowning to settle her down I was prepared to clown. As 
long as we got the work done. I took a couple of steps toward her, 
casual unthinking steps without intent, and suddenly the piano was 
between us. She moved like a sylph in shadow. 

Her voice was edgy again and her smile too bright as she said, 
“Can I get you a drink, Mr. Arneson? And cigarettes, perhaps? I do not 
smoke.” 

“That would be fine,” I said. “Both. I drink and I smoke. Too much 
of both, I’m afraid.” 

Just to test it I moved toward her again as she left the shelter of 
the piano and headed for the door. She veered away and nearly broke 
into a run. “I—I won’t be long. Please sit down and make yourself 
comfortable.” 

I did that I sat in a chair near a dead fireplace, over which a tiger 
mask leered at me, and I thought. She’s afraid of you, Carter! You’re 
making her nervous. 

How come? She had accepted my credentials. She had known I 
was coming. She was the sole contact I had with Malaysian 
Intelligence. I am a big man and have been called handsome. Been 
around a bit. No slob intellectually. I just didn’t get it 

I wandered to the piano and fingered out “Kitten on the Keys.” I 
lifted the lid of the stool and riffled through music, idly, killing time, 
and came up with the little Mendoza automatic. Pearl handled. .25 
caliber. Neat little lady’s gun. Kill you just as dead as a .45 at the right 
range. I put it back and closed the lid of the seat. So what? She was in 


the business. I knew what it was to take precautions. And yet I wasn’t 
satisfied. I didn’t think she was afraid of me in any professional sense. 
It was something else. But if she was afraid of me in a personal sense 
—why? 

I heard her coming and went back to my chair. She was bare 
footed and wearing a golden bangle on each ankle, and she chimed as 
she walked. I wondered about that, too. Why the native bit tonight? 
She was no jungle girl. 

She came in carrying a silver bucket with ice and a bottle in it. The 
wine wasn’t out of the jungle, either. Balaton Riesling. Dry white 
Hungarian. Hmm. I reminded myself that this was Singapore. 

I sat and watched her, unmoving, as she arranged the wine and a 
little taboret and cigarettes and ashtrays and the whole damned 
works. I didn’t say anything, just let her feel my eyes on her. I didn’t 
know what it was with this kid, but I intended to find out. 

She was hurrying to get it done and leap away from me. I could 
detect a flush beneath her light brown skin. A wine glass chimed as 
she struck it against the bottle. 

“You would probably prefer whiskey,” she said, “but I’m afraid 
there isn’t any. Father only drinks wine and I never drink at all so—” 

“Wine is fine,” I told her. I made my grin as fatuous as possible. 
“Tell me, how did you know I was watching you? That was quite a 
musical clue you tossed off.” 

She finished her tasks and ran for a divan in a comer, as far from 
me as she could possibly get in this room. She sank on it and tucked 
her bare feet up under the sarong. 

“You were late, Mr. Arneson. And—” 

“Ken,” I said. 

“Excuse me?” 

“Ken. Not Mr. Arneson. I only work with fellow professionals on a 
familiar basis.” I laid the stress on familiar and watched her face. 

“Oh!” She avoided my glance. One tapering finger went up to 
finger her lip. I damned the sarong again. No trace of legs or breasts. 
Hardly a bulge to betray that she had breasts. But I knew better. That 
afternoon when she bent over—I got it then. She wasn’t even wearing 
a conventional bra. She was native tonight! Wearing a choti. A cross 
band that pulled tight and flattened her breasts. 

She was staring at the polished hardwood floor. I prompted her. “I 
was late?” 

“What?” 

“You were saying that I was late.” 

“Yes. You were late and I was playing the Chopin and suldenly, I 
don’t know how or why, I felt you out there. I felt you watching me. 
So I played the Chasins.” 


I was watching her very closely, and I saw it. She tried to control 
it, and succeeded in the main, but I saw it. She shivered. A sudden 
involuntary muscle spasm. Then it was gone. 

Yes. She was afraid of me. I thought I had it, then. She knew what 
I did, who I was and why I was in Malaysia. And she didn’t like being 
alone with a professional killer. Too bad. Tonight looked like a strike 
out in the personal gratification department. 

“Okay,” I said. “Let’s get on with it, Mora. First things first—do 
you, positively, know where this Lim Yang is now? The Red Cobra?” 

“No. We did, I mean our security did, but he has moved away from 
his old camp. By the time our troops got there it was too late.” 

I lit a cigarette and gazed at the ceiling. She didn’t seem to like my 
eye on her. 

“How did you come by this information in the first place? About 
the location of the Cobra’s camp?” 

“Some of our Negrito troops, anti-guerrillas, captured two of his 
men. One died without talking. One talked. He told us where the 
camp was. But, as I say, when our people got there Lim Yang was 
gone.” 

I blew smoke at the ceiling. “You know what that means? Unless it 
was just coincidence that he moved at that particular time?” 

“T know. Of course I know. That is why you are here, Mr.—Ken— 
why you and I are here alone now. Why this thing can’t he done 
through official channels. We can’t trust our own Intelligence service! 
There are leaks. Always there are leaks. The Red Cobra was warned as 
soon as his man talked.” 

I knew, but I asked anyway. “The guerrilla who talked— he was 
subject to torture?” 

“Of course he was tortured. Why else would he talk!” She sounded 
a little impatient with me. That was the Malay in her. Or the Chinese. 
Or both. They take a different view in these parts. 

“So you have no positive knowledge of where the Cobra is now, 
right? Have you any information, positive or not? Rumors? Reports? 
Anything?” There is an awful lot of jungle in Malaysia. 

Now that we were talking business her voice sounded less strained 
and she had stopped jittering. I smoked and kept my eyes away from 
her. 

“Our last report is three days old. He ambushed a small group of 
our people near Kuala Lipis. That’s in the Central Highlands. Some 
rubber planters found the bodies.” 

I nodded and thought a moment. “How far is this Kuala Lipis from 
the site of his former camp? The one the captured guerrilla told you 
about.” 

“About thirty miles.” 


“And how long between the incidents—I mean the man talking and 
your Negritos raiding and the Cobra’s last attack?” 

“About ten days—maybe a day or so less. I don’t keep records here 
in this house.” 

Lim Yang wasn’t too mobile, then. That figured. It is damned hard 
to be mobile in a jungle. You move, but you don’t move very fast. If it 
is a real jungle, and you know it well, you don’t have to move fast. 
That would be the Cobra’s advantage, I thought. He might have some 
old guerrillas with him, at least one or two, who knew the jungle as 
they knew their own faces. The new recruits could do the fighting and 
the old ones the guiding. 

“How well is he equipped? What sort of weapons? How many and 
what degree of effectiveness?” 

She thought a moment. I went back to watching her again. She was 
leaning forward, frowning, toying with the bangle on one ankle. I 
remembered the view at the bar that afternoon. Why strap them down 
with a choti? What did that have to do with being afraid of me as a 
professional killer? I had a dichotomy on my hands. A personal and a 
professional problem. The professional end of it was going to be 
simple enough. Not easy maybe, but simple. Routine. About the other 
I wasn’t so sure. 

“Some automatic weapons,” she said. “Plenty of rifles and 
grenades. No shortage of ammunition as far as we know. Plenty of 
small arms, I mean hand guns by that. Most of the weapons are 
English or Japanese. Some American, especially the pistols.” 

“High explosive? Plastic stuff, TNT, dynamite—stuff like that?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know too much about those things.” 

“Put it this way—is the Cobra blowing many bridges, trains, any 
sort of installations?” 

She shook her head again. “Not much of that so far. He has to stay 
in the jungle, you know. That’s his only protection.” 

I knew. Some of the Malaysian jungle has never been explored by a 
white man. There are still places where you wander a mile from the 
road and you are back a thousand years. Whoever created guerrilla 
fighters also created the jungle for their special use. 

We talked another half hour or so. She began to loosen up even 
more. She gave me marked maps, being careful to hand them to me at 
arm’s length, and in general did everything she was supposed to do. In 
a professional way. 

I began to see that I was going to do this mission the hard way. 
Use myself for bait and make the Red Cobra come after me. Or send 
one of his little cobras. 

I began to ease into another tangent, doing it slow and easy in 
order to take her off guard when I was ready. 


It was a quarter after eleven. She had relaxed enough to put some 
Strauss on the Magnavox. To go with the wine, I suppose. And she 
found a box of cigars and put them on the piano where I could help 
myself. Then she retired to her divan, far across the room—too 
damned far—and tucked her aristocratic feet under the sarong, 
cupped her chin in her hands and stared at me. I wondered what she 
saw. A tiger? 

I sipped my wine—the bottle was still half full, which made me an 
optimist. A pessimist would have said that it was half gone. 

“Sometimes, Mora, I can do my job better if I have a fairly 
complete understanding of the political factors in a given situation. 
Other than just the military background. In my case it would be para- 
military, as you must know. You surely have been told why I’m here?” 

I watched her face. She didn’t react much, only nodded and kept 
those long almond eyes on mine. “Yes. I know. You mean to kill this 
man, this Red Cobra. Lim Yang.” 

“Right Now, Mora, and your answer must be truthful— just how 
dangerous is this man becoming? What success is he having? Why 
does your government send all the way to Washington to ask for help, 
to borrow a professional killer, if you will, to take care of one guerrilla 
leader with a few men?” 

I watched her eyes. She didn’t so much as blink at the word killer. 
So it wasn’t that? 

She put a narrow foot down and tapped the floor. The bangle 
chimed. She frowned at me. “I am only authorized to tell you so 
much, Ken. This you are asking is not part of it” 

I shrugged. “If you had rather not—” 

“But I will tell you. Maybe, as you say, it will help. And you are 
helping us! You have come a long way and are risking your life.” 

Right on both counts. No use in pointing out that it was my job, 
that I was damned well paid for it, and Hawk would fire me if I didn’t. 
No point at all in mentioning that. 

“Things are very bad,” she said. “Much worse than any— anyone 
outside the Government knows. There is a real danger of a coup if this 
Cobra is not found and killed very soon. We are desperate for foreign 
capital, Ken, and have been getting some; not enough, but some. Until 
this Lim Yang came along. Now that capital is beginning to dry up. 
The big companies, and other countries, are afraid. This is not 
generally known, of course.” 

I nodded. “I know. There are plenty of tourists around. Why not? 
There are no Commie guerrillas in the happy jungles of Malaysia.” 

She didn’t smile. “That is the impression we try to give, yes. On the 
surface. But the big people, they know. The ones that count. The 
banks in Switzerland, London, Paris and New York. Do you study the 


money exchanges?” 

“Occasionally. Not recently. The Malaysian dollar isn’t doing so 
well?” 

“Badly. And it will be worse. Unless we put our house in order. We 
have been told to put our house in order.” 

I could guess who had been doing some of the telling. And why 
Dato Ismail bin Rahman—may peace be on him—had been steered to 
Hawk. And who had given the orders that set Hawk in motion. And 
myself in motion. Stick beat dog—dog chase cat—cat eat rat—etc. All 
because the Indonesians hadn’t scooped Lim Yang into the net on that 
bloody night long ago. And yet one man? 

“The Cobra isn’t doing all that,” I said. 

She agreed. “No. But his presence is. The news is being leaked into 
the right ears. Wrong ears, from our viewpoint. That is why my—why 
we sent an envoy to Washington in such a hurry. We're getting 
desperate, Ken. They are beginning to get to the young people, these 
guerrillas. There has been nothing in Singapore yet, but yesterday 
there was a student demonstration in Kuala Lumpur. Small, but 
enough to frighten us. This Cobra has organized something called 
Merdeka. Freedom!” 

I could see how the word was getting around. Peking. Ching Poo. 
Political and planning. They knew a good thing when they saw it. 
Start rumors that Malaysia was shaky and maybe it would be shaky. 
Fail in Indonesia and move over the Straits and start in Malaya. The 
bastards never give up. 

I stood up and stretched. She went tense at once, watching me. 
Like a lamb staked out for a tiger. Maybe I was a tiger. I went to the 
tiger mask over the fireplace and admired it. Might as well stick to the 
motif. 

“Mora,” I said, preparing to sock it to her, “Mora, I would like to 
ask you a personal question. Okay?” 

“J—I don’t know. What sort of question?” Her voice was tense 
again, wound so tight you could hear the spring vibrate. 

I stroked the soft muzzle of the dead tiger, not looking at her. “This 
man, this Dato Ismail bin Rahman who went to Washington? Are you 
his wife or his mistress? His concubine? What?” 

A Moslem can have four wives, legally, and all the concubines he 
can afford. If she was any of these things I was prepared to forget it. I 
wanted her! I had been sitting there working myself into a lather of 
lust. But I was not going to endanger the mission by poaching on the 
good doctor’s preserve. Moslems take a very dim view of that sort of 
thing. This was a big-shot Moslem. And I was in his country. 

The last thing I expected was laughter. I turned. She had fallen a 
little sideways on the divan, supporting herself on her elbows, and she 


was laughing. Laughter with a tinge of hysteria in it, but laughter 
none the less. 

I went along with it. “I made a funny?” 

I moved a little toward the divan—tiger on the stalk now—and she 
appeared not to notice. I doubt that she did. She was still convulsed in 
high-pitched mirth. Her hands were clenched into white-knuckled 
little fists. I took two steps toward the divan. 

“Is—is that what you t-thought? That Dato is my husband? Or my 
master?” Her eyes were moist as she stared at me. “Did you really 
think that?” 

I stayed where I was. “It seemed reasonable enough.” 

She shook her head. “He is my father! I thought you knew. I 
slipped when I spoke of the wine and it worried me, because there is 
no reason you should know of my private affairs. I go against orders 
to tell you this. Dato told me that the less you knew the better. But he 
could not trust anyone else to do this thing, arrange this meeting, and 
so I must do it but I was in no way to become involved with you and 
—oh, no! No! Don’t. Please don’t! I—” 

I knew she was vulnerable then. Just then. In three strides I was 
beside the divan and on it, holding her in my arms. At my touch she 
stiffened, went rigid, tried to fight clear of me, tried to avoid my lips 
on hers. But I knew. Now I really knew. 

“Mora,” I told her gently. “Mora—Mora! Don’t fight me. I won’t 
harm you. I want you. Look at me. Look at me, Mora! Don’t you want 
me?” 

She would not look at me. She fought like a little tan wildcat and 
pushed against my chest with her fists. I held her like a baby and 
stroked her shining dark hair. “It’s all right, honey. All right” 

I kissed her ear. I whispered. “You won’t need that gun in the 
piano stool. ’'m not going to do anything to you that you don’t want 
done. Don’t be afraid of me, Mora. Don’t be.” 

The moment my lips grazed her ear she stopped fighting. She went 
lax in my arms. Her eyes were tightly closed. 

“No,” she murmured. “No—no—no. I can’t do this. I mustn’t. You 
don’t understand, Ken.” 

I understood. 

I shut her up with my mouth on hers. She moaned and struggled 
once more. Feebly. Then she gave up. Her arms went around me, and 
someone tossed a barrel of gasoline on the fire. 

She tugged at my ears and put her tongue deep in my mouth. I 
could hardly breathe and didn’t want to. She held me and began to 
move her mouth back and forth across mine, slowly, then faster, all 
the time probing with her tongue. Our breathing was dissonance in 
the quiet room. I touched her right breast and she arched her back 


and grabbed at my hand and pushed it inside the fold of her sarong, 
against the choti that was strangling those beautiful breasts. I was half 
crazy by now, my hands fumbling and trembling, and I couldn’t find 
the straps that loosened the damned thing. 

I had to breathe at last and I broke the kiss and kept fumbling and 
I gasped, “Why? Why do you wear such a damned thing?” 

Her lips came after mine, moist and hot and seeking, and she was 
muttering, “Don’t talk! Please don’t say anything. Don’t talk. And 
don’t hurry—slow, darling, slow—slow—” 

I couldn’t talk, and I didn’t want to hurry anymore than she did. 
There is too much hurry in the world, and it spoils most things. 
Lovemaking is one thing that it spoils absolutely. 

A sarong is not as easy to get off as you might think. There are no 
buttons, hooks or zippers and still it is not easy. She had to help me 
and did it without ever taking her mouth off mine. Or opening her 
eyes. 

I kept my eyes open. I like to see. And when at last she had guided 
my fingers to all the right places, and I whisked the sarong from under 
her and hurled it away, it was worth seeing. I found the cruel choti 
straps then and loosened them and her breasts fell into my hands like 
little velvet waterfalls. You cannot describe the smell of a rose, and 
you cannot put into words the softness of a woman’s breasts and inner 
thighs. 

I buried my face in her breasts, into the fragrance and tenderness, 
and let my lips find a nipple and encompass it and heard her moan 
something in Malay that I did not understand. No matter. I traced my 
mouth over her breasts and missed not an inch of velvet and felt her 
trembling. 

My own feeling was an admixture of tenderness and lust. I was on 
the verge of bursting, yet I heeded her admonition to go slowly. I 
knew the wisdom, yet left to my own desires I would have flaunted it 
and plunged ahead. 

I put my hand deep between her thighs. She cried out and half sat 
up on the divan. I pushed her down gently, kissed the tiny swell of her 
belly and stroked her magnificent legs. This she could not stand; she 
caught at my hand with her knees and, shuddering deep inside her 
body, gave a tiny scream and pulled my head down on her breasts 
again, guiding my lips to where she felt the need of them. 

For a long time we remained so. I kissed her, calmed her and loved 
her wanting to please her and myself—but first her—and I 
manipulated her with everything I knew, every bit of skill I had, and I 
felt her changing from the first frenzy to a more relaxed wanting that 
would not be so easily, and not so quickly, satisfied. 

When at last I knew she was ready—as I had been for minutes—I 


moved her on the divan. She molded as easily as soft plastic and every 
limb, every curve and contour of her, fell into just the right place. In 
all this time neither of us spoke a word. She seemed afraid that I 
would break the silence, for when she was not kissing me she sealed 
my mouth with her palm. In the room was nothing but the sound of 
ourselves. Her heart, under the breast flattened now by my weight, 
and beneath the ribcage, thudded and thudded in time to my own. 

For my part I could not have spoken had I wanted to. I was lost. I 
am a sensual man and though I knew it might be dangerous, I couldn’t 
have cared less. 

I explored. Gently. With timidity. She took her mouth from mine 
then and moved her head away and it was she who broke the silence 
of our breathing. 

“Yes,” she muttered. “Yes.” 

The explorer grew bolder. Rhythm began. She moved under me, 
adjusting and letting her pelvic muscles come into play. It was then 
that I knew we were right and good for each other. Knew that this was 
not just another foray into strange flesh, not just another rocket 
unleashed with already dying spangles. 

I felt her long legs move to entwine mine. Her heels brushed the 
inside of my knees and began to climb and climb until she was rising 
to me and moving and raising her long expanse of thigh until she 
could reach and lock me in that prison from which no wise man 
would ever escape. A perverse prison that will never hold you as long 
as you would be held. 

And then, as always happens, I felt her going away from me. As I 
was going away from her. Even in this, the ultimate in human 
conjunction, we are at the end alone. 

She was groaning now. Every thrust I made wrenched a new groan 
from her. And I heard other sounds that must have been my own, and 
they made no sense at all. 

It is seldom that the gong strikes for both at the same time. 
Especially for strangers. This time the magic worked and we uttered 
the sounds of convulsion together, clung together and shared peace 
together. For a moment. 

The moment is never long. I lay with my head on her breasts, and 
she stroked my hair and the back of my neck and held me. At last she 
stirred under me and whispered: 

“You’re crushing me, darling tuan. Let me up. I—I had better get to 
the bathroom anyway.” 

Even in Singapore. Progress. 

I moved reluctantly. Hawk, in one of his more discerning moments, 
remarked that I was a romantic. I protested it at the time, but in my 
heart I knew that he was right. 


She was gone. I found that I had somehow gotten out of my pants. 
I put them back on, the first stage of getting back into the real world, 
and lit a cigarette. I had a gulp of wine and went to stroke the tiger 
mask again. 

“Number one,” I told him. “Ichiban. Number plus one.” 

Her sarong sill lay where I had thrown it. I picked it up and draped 
it over my arm just as she came back into the room. The golden 
bangles chimed on those perfect ankles and for some reason she had 
put on a pair of high heeled slippers. Red slippers. It was a false note. 
Her legs did not need high heels to make them perfect. I wondered 
about that. 

But I had to admit, as she came halfway across the room and 
stopped, naked, her cafe au lait skin blooming like a peach and her 
breasts thrusting in perfect suspension—still trembling from 
movement—that she would have driven the Playboy crowd out of 
their minds. I did not need such titillation and felt a shadow of 
sourness in me. It was the first sign of cheapness about her. 

It passed. If she noticed it she said nothing. She came to me and 
we kissed lightly and I held the sarong for her to cocoon those legs 
and breasts again. For me. For I knew I would be coming back. 

It was then I noticed, really noticed, the little black pendant she 
wore about her neck. It was a simple thing, a mere cube, like one die, 
of some black stone. It bore tiny gold flashings of what I recognized as 
Arabic, and was suspended from a chain of delicate gold filigree. I 
fingered the little pendant and kissed each breast before I dropped it 
between them. 

“Do you know what it is, Ken?” She smiled and clutched at my 
hand, her voice soft, full of the contentment of a satisfied woman. 

I nodded, “I know. A kaaba. You’ve been to Mecca?” 

“No. My father, though. He brought it back for me. I shouldn’t 
wear it, really. 1am a very bad Moslem.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was time to go. But not quite yet. I led 
her to the divan again, picking up the wine bottle on the way. 

We sat down, sighed, relaxed, like old instead of new lovers. She 
put her head on my shoulder. 

“Your father,” I told her, “the Dato—he isn’t such a good Moslem 
either.” I held up the bottle of Balaton Riesling. “This in the house?” 

I drank a little. 

I felt her nod. “I know—I know. He likes a tiny drink now and then 
and believes the Prophet will wink at it.” 

“Tm sure he will,” I said. “From what I hear he is a pretty good 
fellow. Omar says so.” 

Mora laughed and rubbed her nose against my neck. “You are the 
most amazing person, Ken. I have never met anyone like you.” 


“And I have never met anyone like you,” I told her. I meant it. 
Every human being is unique, I know, but she was more unique than 
most. 

Her mood changed the way a smile vanishes. She moved a little 
away from me. When I felt it and started to turn to look at her she 
pressed her hand against my cheek. “No. Don’t look at me, please. I—I 
want to tell you something, Ken, and I don’t want you watching me 
when I do.” 

What now? 

She had a little trouble getting started. Finally: “I am not a very 
nice person, Ken.” 

“Why not?” 

“[?’m promiscuous. I—how do the Americans say it? I sleep around. 
I need a man all the time. Anyway most of the time. When I can’t— 
when I can’t have it I get half sick, and I cry a lot and make everyone 
miserable. Poor Dato. I’ve put him through hell.” 

It was about what I thought. Had suspected. She was not a 
nympho, for she could gain satisfaction, but she was a firecracker. I 
had known women like her before. All the men in the world aren’t 
enough. Yet I was sorry to hear my suspicions confirmed. I was half 
smitten with this Mora. But I wasn’t looking for that kind of trouble. 

I patted her knee. “Skull doctors can do wonders these days. Tried 
that yet?” 

“Yes.” She was beginning to cry a little. 

“ve been to three. One in New York—I went all that way—and 
hadn’t been back in Singapore a week before a friend of my father 
dropped past. Father was gone and so were the servants. We did it in 
the garden.” 

What do you say? I tried the light note, which will show you what 
a fool I can be at times. 

“Don’t let it prey on your mind too much,” I said. “It is not a 
deadly sin, is it? Not in your religion.” 

“T suppose not. Women don’t really count for much. We’re not 
supposed to have souls. Maybe they’re right— I don’t see how I could 
have a soul and do the things I do. You don’t know! Nobody really 
does. But there are times, many of them, when all a man has to do is 
touch me and I lie down. I live in hell, Ken. ’m always afraid I'll start 
doing it with the servants.” 

“You did a pretty good job of avoiding me. At first I thought it was 
because of my job.” 

“At first? Then you did guess?” 

“Yes. I figured it out.” 

“And you couldn’t let well enough alone, could you? I was trying 
so hard! This—this is such an important matter and I didn’t want to 


mess it up and let my father down and—” 

Right then I could have used a triple suku. Whiskey and soda. My 
bedside manner is not very good. But this kid needed all the help she 
could get. Maybe I could do something, but not right now. I had to cut 
out. I had a job to do and by now I had pretty well figured how I was 
going to do it. 

I held her close for a moment and kissed her forehead, trying to 
get across some of the genuine sympathy and feeling I had for her. I 
am a rough sonofabitch and I know it, but there are times when my 
heart aches the same as anyone else’s. 

“Do the very best you can,” I told her. “Try hard. When this is 
over, I’ll come back, and we’ll see what can be worked out. I suppose 
money’s no problem?” 

“No.” 

Doc Saxe, the AXE headshrinker, is pretty good. He decides which 
AXEmen are crazy enough to be sent on missions. I might be able to 
wheedle him into taking an outside case. 

I stood up. “Time to go, honey. I want to be in Kuala Lumpur as 
early as possible tomorrow.” 

“You will come back?” 

She stopped crying and had managed to regain her dignity. I knew 
what it had cost her to talk to me the way she had. She was honest. 
And she knew I was her friend. 

I nodded. “A promise. I’ll come back if I can, Mora.” 

We both knew what that meant. I kissed her and got the hell out of 
there before it all started over again. She didn’t cling. 

I worked my way to within a hundred feet of the car and waited. 
Five minutes. It looked all right. I checked the hood of the car, where I 
had put a match folder so it would fall out if anyone raised the hood. 
The folder was still there. 

Back at the hotel I made a phone call and got my Aussie friend out 
of bed. He didn’t like it at all, which bothered me not, and I was 
brusque enough so that he soon snapped to it. I had worked out a lot 
of details driving back and I passed them on to him now. I wanted 
this, that and the other. I extracted a firm promise that everything 
would be done exactly as I ordered. I went to bed and slept like a log. 


CHAPTER 5 


I’m not much of a believer in the long arm of coincidence. The arm 
is usually artificial. So when Toby Dexter sat down next to me on the 
crowded Cathay Airlines plane I was instantly alert. I stared out the 
window at the bustle on the field and pretended I didn’t know him. 

Actually I didn’t know Toby very well. Not at all in a professional 
way. When I had been in Malaysia before, and after the business was 
over, I met Toby through mutual friends and we hit it off. Toby was a 
drinker and a womanizer and, after a kill mission, so am I. Toby was 
single—I think his wife was killed in an auto crash—and about two 
years my senior. We got along. He introduced me as his guest to the 
exclusive Fraser’s Hill Country Club, and he showed me the tin mine 
at Sungei Besi—the biggest manmade hole in the world—and after 
that, to use his own words, we got down to the basics of life. Booze 
and babes. After a week I had to go back to Washington. We shook 
hands and said goodbye and that was that. Toby had been talking of 
going back to London. 

Now here he was strapping himself into his seat as the plane 
roared and quivered and got ready to take off. 

I fastened my belt and flipped the pages of the early edition of the 
Singapore Times. The plane began to move. Toby had a copy of the 
Time’s too; he opened it and without looking at me said, out of the 
corner of his mouth, “Nick Carter, isn’t it?” 

“Arneson. Kenneth Arneson.” 

“Arneson? Right, chappie. Sorry. Just that you remind me awfully 
of a fellow I used to know. Nice chap. A little balmy, though. Used to 
go gadding about in the jungle on mysterious errands, that sort of 
thing. Never did know what the fellow really did.” 

Toby rattled his paper and disappeared into the stock market 
reports. A doll-like stewardess came past to check our belts and see if 
we wanted anything. 

Toby wanted a gin and tonic. I said it was too early for me. While 
he was chit-chatting with the girl I got a good look at him. Same old 
Toby. Ruddy face and ginger hair and moustache. Still thin. Still 
immaculately dressed. Still kidding the girls. 

I had never really known what Toby did! I never actually saw him 
do anything but play golf and drink and pursue women. All of which 
he did very well. I knew that his father had come to Malaya in 1935 
and made a success of a failing rubber plantation and that Toby had 
been bom here. I knew that he had been hassling long and hard with 
the new Malaysian Government about compensation for his rubber 


plantation. I wondered now if he had ever gotten paid for it. 

I stared out the window at the clouds. His drink came and Toby 
sucked at it and rattled his Times. When he spoke again I could barely 
hear him. 

“You working, Arneson?” 

That tipped me, of course. More the way he said it than what he 
said. 

I was reading a story about pirates in Sarawak. They were getting 
bolder. 

“T’'m working,” I said. 

“Right. I’m not bolluxing anything, sitting here talking to you?” 

I didn’t think he was. I was sure I was clean so far. But I was on a 
job and it was no time to get buddy-buddy and hash over old times. 
Then I remembered something: Mora had made a black pencil ring 
around a little town called Kuala Lipis. The most likely starting point 
in my hunt for the Red Cobra. Kuala Lipis? A gong reverberated 
somewhere in my memory. 

Toby said: “It’s all right for now, you know. Safe enough. The old 
Chinese behind us is Lark Tan. Known him most of my life. Got his 
wife with him. The people in front of us don’t know there’s anyone 
else in the world.” He chuckled. 

I had noticed. The seat ahead was occupied by the honeymoon 
couple from the Goodwood Hotel. They were scooched down out of 
sight. Playing feelsy again, no doubt, and that was their business. The 
seat over the way was crammed with about four hundred pounds of 
Chinese merchant. 

Toby saw my glance. “Know him, too, but can’t get the name. 
Labor contractor. Used to recruit Malays and Tamils for my dad.” 

I nodded and looked squarely at Toby. His blue eyes, not as bright 
as I remembered, were veined and tired looking. I gave him a wink. 

“What’s your name, sir? I’m Kenneth Arneson. From Indianapolis. I 
make chain saws.” 

Toby’s ginger moustache twitched as he smiled. “Do you, now? I 
always did wonder. My name is Toby Dexter. I used to own a rubber 
plantation around here. Going up to Kuala Lumpur now to see the 
government wallahs and clear up some final details.” 

He was using his right name. I began to wonder if I was wrong. But 
there are a lot of different covers. And now I had remembered. 

With a dead pan look I said, “I think I’ve heard of you, Mr. Dexter. 
Wasn’t your rubber plantation somewhere around Kuala Lipis?” 

He narrowed his eyes at me over his drink, then nodded. “That’s 
right, chappie. Right in that sector. Dad owned a lot—from near 
Tapah over to Raub and nearly up to Kuala Lipis. You interested in 
rubber, Mr. Arneson?” 


I had taken a pencil from my coat pocket and was doodling on the 
margin of the Times. 

“I might be,” I said. “’m looking for some investment 
opportunities, and there doesn’t seem to be much around except 
rubber or tin.” 

I turned the page so Toby could see my doodle: Maps that district? 
Elephant trails? Water holes—salt? 

Toby nodded to show me he had it. “Oh, but you’re wrong about 
that, Mr. Arneson. There’s much more than just tin and rubber—these 
people are building a lot of industry, too. Factories, plants for their 
own steel, hydro-electric projects. Of course they do have a few 
problems—such as keeping - foreign competitors out!” 

“Yes,” I murmured. “Foreign competition can be very nasty.” 

So I was right. Toby was working, too. I Wondered who his 
employers were and for how long. My guess was MI6. 

“T’ve been in London for some years,” he said. A mind reader. I 
nodded. 

“T like London. Hardly know it, though. One day I want to get 
better acquainted with that town. I hear it swings.” 

“Tt does, indeed. Here, Mr. Arneson, I’ll give you my address. I'll be 
back in London in a week or so and if you’re over that way you just 
look me up and we’ll go out and swing a little. Okay?” 

“Fine,” I agreed. “Gee, that’s swell of you, Mr. Dexter. I might just 
take you up on it.” 

Toby winced, but played along. He tore off a piece of his Times, 
scribbled, and handed it to me. 

My place—307 Batu Road, Lake Gardens—may have what you 
want—5 pm— 

He put his glass on the floor and got up. “Excuse me a sec, eh? 
That gin kills my kidneys. Got to run to the johnny. I say! We’re 
getting into Kuala Lumpur already. Sure beats the old days.” 

Toby leaned across me to stare out the window for a moment. His 
whisper was gin laden but distinct enough. “Not before five. Got a 
previous appointment.” 

He went to the john and I stared out the window. The plane was 
swinging around over the green hills that surround Kuala Lumpur on 
three sides. The place was growing fast, sprawling out and pushing 
bungalow suburbs into what had been virgin jungle a few years 
before. 

The plane banked and tilted and sun glinted on the dome of the 
Masjid Jame, flanked on either side by the muddy Klang River, Far off 
to my right was the Kampong Bahru where they kept progress out of 
sight as much as possible and the living was pure Malayan. We 
banked again, and I saw the white tower of the Hotel Merlin. Brand 


new and sophisticated. Two cocktail lounges, no less. Only a mile 
away from Selangor and golf. You can see the same thing outside 
Philadelphia. I wondered why anybody would travel ten thousand 
miles to stop at the Hotel Merlin. 

Me, of course, but I had a very special reason. I wanted to be 
noticed. I wanted to be picked up as soon as possible by some of the 
Red Cobra’s agents, or Merdeka, or whoever the hell was handling Lim 
Yang’s liaison work these days, I had to make contact. Then I would 
take it from there. 

Toby Dexter did not come back to his seat. He had cornered the 
pretty little Malayan stewardess and was making a pitch. I could hear 
her giggling and telling him that he had better get back to his seat and 
strap in. Toby vanished into the john instead. She giggled again and 
shook her head and came down the aisle to check on the rest of us. 

He didn’t want to be seen leaving the plane with me. I grinned. 
That was fine with me. I tucked the strip of torn newsprint away in 
my wallet. Five o’clock that afternoon. That gave me just about time 
to do all the things I had to do. 

From the seat in front of me came loud kissing sounds. Young love 
was at it again. 

The plane swung into the final landing pattern. I thought some 
more about Toby Dexter. It was not too surprising—if my guess was 
right—that he was in some branch of British Intelligence. His dad, as 
it came back to me now, had done some brilliant work, both in 
Intelligence and actual combat, back in the bad days just after the war 
when the Reds were trying to take over Malaya. It struck me now that 
Toby had never mentioned just how his father had died. He had been 
away at the time, going to school in England—Oxford?—and had cut 
his education short to come home and run a rubber plantation. It is 
amazing what your memory can dredge up when you really try. 

As the wheels touched the runway and we bounced, I had a very 
nasty thought. Very possible, too. Could it be that the Malaysian 
government had two irons in the fire? Could Dato Ismail bin Rahman 
have paid a visit to London just before stopping off in Washington? 

I hoped I was wrong, but it bore thinking on. Too many cooks can 
get somebody dead. 

I checked in at the Hotel Merlin. It was everything the travel 
brochures claimed for it. I showered, changed clothes and went down 
to the bar for a couple of sukus. Then I wandered about Kuala Lumpur 
and gaped at the shop windows and in general exposed myself to the 
Mysterious East. I checked my backtrail a couple of times. Nothing. I 
hadn’t really expected to find anyone interested in me, but now I 
began to worry a little. Maybe my cover was too good. My main 
problem was that I had to use myself for bait. 


That was all right. I’ve done it plenty of times and I’m still 
breathing. But there is a trick to it. You have to bring yourself to the 
attention of the enemy, but you have to do it in such a way that you 
get the best of the deal. You live and he dies, after you get the 
information you want. Otherwise it isn’t much of a ploy. 

When it was time I went into a telephone kiosk on Campbell Road. 
After a few rings a man answered. “Hello?” An American voice. 

“Hello,” I said. “Is this Malay Copra? American Division?” 

“Uhh—yes. Yes, it is. Who is calling, please?” 

“Department nine-three. It’s about that shipment I ordered. I want 
to move up the delivery date.” 

That shook him. He cleared his throat, hemmed and hawed, and 
finally said, “I’m afraid that won’t be possible, sir. There has, er, been 
some difficulty in filling that order.” 

It was hot in that damned booth, and the sweat was pouring from 
me. I was getting a little irked. This was the first real hitch. You 
always expect them but it doesn’t help your temper any when they 
come. 

“What kind of difficulty?” 

“Tt’s the hose, sir. I am afraid we don’t have it in that length or 
width.” They didn’t have the rifle I wanted. 

“Okay,” I growled. “Give me something else. Any good substitute 
will do. But it is absolutely necessary that the time of the delivery be 
moved up. I want it delivered at four this afternoon.” 

“But the understanding, sir, was for six o’clock. I’m afraid it’s a bit 
of a rush—” 

Logistics is always a problem. Just as much with AXE as with the 
Army. We’ve got some good people and they do a fine job, and we 
also have the usual quota of meatheads. This one, whom I would 
never meet, sounded like one of the meatheads. 

“Four o’clock,” I said, “means four o’clock. Get your thumb out of 
it and see that the delivery is made. You do know the place, I 
suppose?” 

He didn’t know me, would never meet me and he didn’t give a 
damn. But he wasn’t such a meathead that he couldn’t read my voice. 

“Yes, sir. The delivery will be made—at four this afternoon.” 

I gave him a tough thank you and hung up. I left the kiosk just in 
time to greet the afternoon rain. Buckets of it. Surf. I swam across the 
street and killed a couple of hours in a Chinese movie. It was pretty 
bad. 

I left the movie at half after three. I caught a bus that took me out 
toward Petaling Jaya. We left the old Moorish-style buildings behind 
and got into the new Kuala Lumpur— the kids already call it “K.L.”— 
and about halfway to Jaya I saw the wire extrusion factory and got off 


the bus. 

The Chevy was parked in a yellow-painted VIP slot near the 
offices. The keys were under the floor mat. No one paid any attention 
to me or said boo. A large part of getting away with murder—at times 
literally—is to look the part you’re playing and act like you own the 
world. 

I opened the trunk and peeked in. It was crammed to bursting and 
I just had to hope that everything was there. I sure as hell didn’t have 
time to take inventory. I got in the Chevy and drove back toward 
Kuala Lumpur. Toby Dexter’s place was on the other side of town. 


CHAPTER 6 


The blood was everywhere. The sofa bed was drenched black and 
sodden and a rug was saturated. Toby Dexter, his head half chopped 
off the trunk, sprawled on the sofa bed. He was face down, the nearly 
severed neck twisted at a grotesque angle. He wore a pair of white 
boxer sorts. 

What had happened was as plain as the blood itself. They had 
caught poor old Toby in the saddle. Killed him in the act of love. 

The girl must have managed to squirm out from under and run for 
the door. Probably she didn’t have time to scream. No one would have 
heard her anyway, because Toby’s cottage was back a bit from Batu 
Road and isolated by patches of cultivated jungle. 

She had gotten nearly to the door before the parang got her too. 
Got her on the right side of the head, slashing down and across in a 
powerful blow from behind. The blood pooled beneath her had 
already soaked into the matting and left a red-black rorschach that I 
could only interpret one way. 

He was still in the cottage. He was in the bathroom, waiting, not 
breathing, wondering who I was and what I was going to do about all 
this. He had made a mistake. Gotten panicky when he heard me 
coming and hidden. Stepped in blood without knowing it. 

The streaky blurred prints led across the matting and into the 
bathroom. They didn’t come out. 

I went into my act. I whistled off key, under my breath, and went 
about looking at things. I kept an eye on the bathroom door. It was 
half open. I could make out the tab and an old-fashioned shower ring 
and curtain, the bowl and toilet, medicine cabinet, a laundry hamper. 
The bath mat by the tub was rucked and there was a little red smear 
on the porcelain where his toe had struck it going in. 

He was behind the shower curtain. 

I turned my back on the bathroom door. I didn’t want to scare him 
into moving too soon. I didn’t think he could see me, not without 
moving the shower curtain, and he wouldn’t want to do that. 

I had to reassure him. I went to a phone in a corner, by a window 
overlooking a patio and I put in a call. Cutting off the phone with my 
finger. 

“Hello, Bob? It’s too late. They are both dead. Yeah. A parang. 
Blood all over the place. Christ, what a mess!” 

I put a lot of panic in my voice, conning him good. I figured he 
understood English—my little charade was wasted otherwise—at least 
enough to know that I wasn’t calling the cops. That would start him 


thinking, make him believe he had a little time, that I might leave and 
he could get away without being seen, 

“No!” I said loudly into the phone. “No. We don’t want the police 
in on this! Not me! No, I tell you! Everything is ruined and we’ve got 
to get out of the country fast. Huh? Where in Singapore?” 

While I was putting out all this bullshit I was _ thinking. 
Remembering. Seven or eight minutes earlier, as I swung from a side 
street into Batu Road, I had seen a blue sedan parked with two men in 
it. Just two men in business suits and straw hats, talking quietly. I 
hadn’t paid much attention except to let it register and leave it to my 
subconscious to take it from there. 

Now, doing my fake yakking into the dead phone, I could look out 
a window over the patio and see a faint path that led down a slope 
and into the patch of jungle. That path would lead into the side street 
where I had seen the car with the two men. My killer had buddies. 
Waiting. 

This was what I had been waiting for. 

I kept up the phony conversation. 

“No. I haven’t found it, end I’m not going to look for it. As soon as 
I hang up I’m getting out of here! All right—all right—I know this is 
an open line and I don’t care. What does it matter now? We’ve lost the 


”? 


I was figuring how to do it. I had to shoot him, to make enough 
noise to warn his buddies, but I also needed a little time in the 
cottage. Alone. As it was I didn’t know how patient they would be. I 
didn’t want a gang killing on my hands. 

The important thing was that I sucker one of them into following 
me. 

I snicked the stiletto down into my hand. There was only one way. 

“Okay,” I quavered into the phone. “Okay—so I’m losing my nerve. 
If you could see this mess, you would lose your nerve, too. Goodbye, 
Bob. I’m gonna hang up and run for it. See you in Singapore, maybe!” 

I slammed down the receiver on my imaginary pal. I turned toward 
the bathroom door. The shower curtain moved, swayed, as from a 
very light breeze. 

The curtain had a batik design worked into it. I stepped around a 
patch of blood, came even with the half open door, reached with one 
foot to push it all the way open and threw the stiletto. A little above 
the belt level and centering the curtain. 

He screamed softly. I moved into the bathroom fast and caught 
him as he lurched out of the tub and brought the curtain and half the 
fixture with him. Plaster splattered as the rod was ripped from the 
wall at one end. 

His head made a knob on the plastic curtain. I reversed the Luger 


and pounded the knob four or five times until he was quiet. I stepped 
away and let him sprawl through the bathroom door and halfway 
across the threshold onto the matting. 

Keeping an eye on the window and the patio—his friends would 
come that way if they came at all—I unwrapped him. He was a Malay, 
young, stocky, with a mouthful of gold teeth. Soiled white duck pants, 
a sports shirt, black shoes and socks, a good head of greasy black hair. 
Nondescript. A nondescript little cobra. 

An alarm clock ticked by the sofa bed where Toby Dexter had laid 
his last woman. I would think about that later. Now it was a quarter 
past five and those characters in the car must be getting impatient. 

I looked in the tub. The parang was there, the edge smeared with 
blood and hair. A parang is a crueler version of a machete. I had one 
in the trunk of the Chevy. 

I got the stiletto out of him and washed it and put it back in the 
chamois sheath. I had thrown a little low and gotten him in the guts. 
It hadn’t been the stiletto that killed him. The butt of the Luger had 
done that. 

I tucked a fold of the shower curtain over his face—just why I 
don’t know—and got on with it. I didn’t worry about finger prints. I 
found the girl’s purse on a chair, along with her clothes, and went 
through it in a tearing hurry. She was a whore from Madame Sai’s—at 
least that was the address— and I knew that Toby Dexter had been 
mixing business with pleasure. Madame Sai’s is a sort of international 
cat house, where you can find anything from a White Russian girl to a 
Cockney, and all the others; and where you can sometimes come up 
with valid information. Toby had been after something. Something, 
but not what he had found. 

I found what I was looking for on a desk in his little study. A thin 
sheaf of onion-skin paper, looking old and much used, that had been 
marked in red pencil: Maps/plantation and Kuala L— 

In a last fresh scrawl, blue ink, Toby had written—for Mr. Kenneth 
Arneson. I could see him grinning as he did it. 

Time to cut out. I went back into the bedroom and took a final 
look around. I sighted out the window with the Luger and let off two 
shots into the jungle patch—wham—wham— 

Now we would see. 

I ran out of the cottage and down the graveled path to where the 
Chevy was parked under a stand of feathery palms. Across a tarred 
road the lake steamed from the afternoon rain. It was quiet, hushed, 
and the nearest house was five hundred yards away. I legged into the 
Chevy, circled with tires yelling and took off. 

The Chevy groaned and lurched as I slid into the turn at the 
intersection. The tires cursed me in high frenzy. I straightened her and 


went careering down the side street and past the parked car. As I 
approached a door opened and one of the men jumped out and ran 
into the little patch of jungle. On his way to the cottage by the back 
path. 

I was past then, watching the mirror and praying a little. That 
bastard in the car had a decision to make. If he failed to make it, or 
made it wrong, I had the whole thing to do over again. 

He did it right. For me. I saw the blue sedan whip around in a half 
circle and come after me. I grinned. I had him hooked. Now to land 
him. 

I still had a couple of hours of daylight. I took it fairly easy, not 
wanting to lose him above all things. Yet I had to make it look good. If 
it was too easy he would get suspicious, drop off and call in his 
friends. By now he had the number of my car. 

I circled the business section of Kuala Lumpur, took the bypass and 
came out on the four-lane highway leading north to the Cameron 
Highlands and George Town. He was behind me all the way. He was 
an amateur, and I had a little trouble conning him along. He would 
get too close and then fall too far behind, and a couple of times, when 
we ran into spates of traffic, I was afraid he would lose me. I really 
had to nurse him. 

But he always made it. I would slow; wait and hope I wasn’t too 
damned obvious; sooner or later the blue sedan would show up. But 
he had me in a sweat. 

We began to get into desolate country. Off to my left, when the 
road veered and the hills fell away, I could see the flat glitter of the 
Malacca Strait as the westing sun gilded it. Between the road and the 
Strait it was mostly rice fields and plantation; to the east, my right, 
was thickening jungle with the mountains as a back drop. 

I had not passed a car, either way, for a long time. I glanced at the 
gauge and saw that I still had a quarter tank. I wondered about my pal 
to the rear. I sure as hell didn’t want him to run out of gas. 

I began to see Elephant Crossing signs. I liked that. I liked it even 
better when I began to see the old deserted tin mines. Some were 
ancient, dating from the time when the Chinese used the old casting 
method to get the tin; others were more recent. They all had a dreary 
hint of moonscape about them. 

I passed a faded, badly leaning sign that read: Uro-Asiatic Tin, Ltd. 
It was about what I wanted. I slowed and kept a sharp watch. About a 
quarter of a mile on I saw the faint trace leading off to the right. It 
was overgrown and rutted and twisted like an angry python; but your 
car could get through if you didn’t worry too much about the springs. 
I didn’t. 

I saw the sun flash in his windshield as he topped the rise behind 


me. I veered off the highway into the rough lane and kept going. Now 
it was all up to him. If he had any real brains he wouldn’t come in 
after me. He would park, sit, wait and see what I was up to. If he had 
a phone or a radio in the blue sedan I was dead anyway. I was 
counting on him not having either one. 

If he was a brave little cobra and out to make a name for himself, 
if he was an eager beaver after praise from the chief, I had him. 

I began to pass the first tailings. High irregular mounds of white 
sand and silt that had been hosed out of the sides of the hole and left 
when the tin was extracted. The path sloped down as I headed for the 
bottom of the hole. I passed a tool and watchman’s shack that was 
falling down. 

I stopped at the rim of the deep hole. A rotting palong, like a roller 
coaster structure, swooped down into the pit. The gaping hole itself 
reminded me of a gravel pit I used to play in when I was a kid, except 
that it was dry. I stood by the car and listened, the Luger in my hand. 
No engine sound. He was coming in on foot, if he came at all. I got 
behind a string of tailings and began to work my way back toward the 
tool shack I had spotted. Beyond the pit a tribe of monkeys spotted me 
and began to complain. 

The light was going fast now. He would be looking for the car and 
that might just hurry him a little. I hoped that he was both curious 
and brave. And a little stupid. 

He was all three. He also had good ears and damned good eyes. 
And an automatic weapon of some sort. He saw me first and the gun 
went poink-poink-poink-poink-poink. 

I let out a scream of pain and slid around the mound of silt and 
waited to see if he would fall for it. I holstered the Luger and put the 
stiletto in my teeth and began to inch up the pile of tailings. Inch was 
the word. Toes and fingers. Up an inch at a time. Quietly to keep the 
stuff from moving and dribbling under me. 

Silence. Then the monkeys, recovering from shock, really began to 
complain. They raved about this intrusion of privacy. Under cover of 
their gibbering I made it to the top of the pile of silt and flattened 
myself. The light by now was very bad for shooting. 

The rifle had sounded like a little Howes, or something similar. A 
light gun, eight to a clip, but very nasty at near range. I waited. 

I didn’t think that he really wanted to kill me. Not yet. He wanted 
some information. That made two of us. I waited, and at last he 
moved. He was over by the old tool shed. 

I saw him clearly lined in the green-tinted crepuscular light as he 
lost his patience and told himself that he had gotten me with that first 
burst. He would be a fool to waste time. Maybe I was not dead, only 
badly hurt, and he could still get information out of me. Maybe he 


could save me and lug me off to the Red Cobra himself. That would, 
without doubt, earn him the Order of the Golden Lotus. 

Maybe a lot of things. What he did was leave the shelter of the tool 
shack and start toward me. Very cautiously, a step at a time, but at 
ground level. I was over him. He was nervous and scared. As he got 
closer I heard him breathing harshly, in and out, ha—hass—ha—hass 

I had been working with my hand on the loose topping. When he 
was right under me I heaved and pushed and sent a shower of the 
stuff down on him. He looked up in alarm and got it right in his eyes 
and face. I went down and took a couple of hundred pounds more of 
the stuff with me. 

He was half blinded and he fought like a madman. I kicked the 
automatic rifle out of his hand and used my weight on him and took 
him down. He came right up screaming and clawing and trying to use 
a knife on me. I didn’t dare use the stiletto for fear of killing him. 

He gashed my left arm with the knife before I smashed him with a 
right hand and jabbed the fingers of my left in his eyes. He was 
already half blind and I finished the job. He went to his knees and 
swept the knife around in a murderous three-quarter swipe. I kicked it 
out of his hand and karate-chopped him on the back of the neck. He 
grabbed my leg and tried to sink his teeth into me. I yelled and 
brought my knee up and separated him from a few teeth. Somehow he 
got to his feet and came at me again, zeroing in on the sound of my 
breathing. This was one rough little cobra. 

I was tired of playing with him. I tripped him, flipped him over on 
his back, stomped his face once and then pulled down a pile of silt and 
sand and coarse gravel on his face. I straddled him and stuffed the silt 
down his throat until he stopped screaming and struggling. 

I damned near overdid it. He was nearly dead when I turned him 
over and shook him and pounded him and pulled the stuff out of his 
throat with my fingers. That is a good way to lose a finger, but by this 
time he had had it and was ready to be a good boy. 

I slammed him across the back of the skull with the Luger, just 
hard enough to send him bye-bye for a time. When he woke up, he 
was in for a little surprise. 

The light was fading now. I left him in front of the tool shack, ran 
back to the Chevy, got some things out of the trunk and ran back. He 
was still slumbering. 

I kicked the door of the old shack in, one kick did it, and flashed 
the big six-cell light around the interior. There was a lot of abandoned 
junk strewn around and after a minute I hit bingo. An old sledge and 
some rusty spikes. I smiled a nasty smile and knew, just knew, that my 
pal was going to talk to me. Loud and clear. 


My flashlight had a magnet on it. I positioned it on a rusty oil 
drum and set to work. I stripped him and tossed the clothes into a 
corner of the shack. I cut my clothesline into sections and 
spreadeagled him naked on the dirt floor, tying the line to the four 
wobbly uprights of the shack. He was face up and his little paunch 
was well exposed. 

When I had everything ready I put the light on his face and 
squatted and waited for him to come around. I was in no hurry now. I 
had all night. I had a lot to do but I had all night to do it in. He didn’t 
have that much time, though I had to be careful that he didn’t realize 
that. A hero wouldn’t be much use to me. 

In about ten minutes he opened his eyes, stared around in terror, 
tried to break the lines and spat silt and sand out of his mouth. The 
flashlight on his face bothered him more than anything else. That and 
my shadow and voice. He was exposed and I wasn’t. He was naked 
and I wasn’t. I could see him but he couldn’t see me. 

I gave him a minute to think all that over. He gave up trying to 
break the line and lay back, panting and rolling his eyes against the 
brilliance. 

He was a Malay. Middleaged. Mean looking, with a couple of scars 
he hadn’t gotten playing main po. 

“Apa nama?” I asked. I kept my voice gruff and without color. 
“What name?” 

I didn’t really give a damn. I just wanted him to know that I wasn’t 
going to kill him right now. Give him a little hope. Just enough to 
make the job right. 

He grunted and squinted into the light, trying to see me in the 
shadows. Finally he said, “Noh.” 

Noah. A lot of Moslems have Bibical names. 

In English I said, “Do you speak English?” I watched his eyes for a 
lie. I didn’t want to question him in Malay. It would give him an 
advantage and make it easier for him to lie. 

He decided not to try it. He nodded sullenly. “Some. A little.” 

“Good.” I was careful to keep my voice low. I wanted him to think 
I was Shaitan speaking to him from the Pit. If he was a good Moslem I 
could scare hell out of him. If he was a good Commy I couldn’t, not 
with Shaitan. I had to know which he was. 

I said: “Listen to me carefully, Noh. You are in danger of your life. 
I am going to ask you questions and unless you answer those questions 
at once and with truth I am going to kill you. Do you understand?” 

He glared at me and nodded. “I understand. But what questions? I 
am but a—” 

“I know what you are, Noh. You are a terrorist. A Communist 
guerrilla who serves with Lim Yang. He whom they call the Red 


Cobra. I know that you are a town man and maybe you do not fight in 
the jungles, but you serve this Red Cobra in the cities. Is not this 
truth?” 

He got some of his guts back and tried to spit at me. All he did was 
bring up a little sand. 

“All right,” I said. “All right, Noh. I would rather have you spit at 
me than lie. Now I am going to show you something— I will show you 
what is going to happen to you if you do not talk, or if you lie. A 
thought has just occurred to me. I will not kill you. I will do 
something much worse.” 

Malays are very big in the sex department. Proud of their prowess, 
as it were, and a lot of them won’t even drink coconut milk because 
they think it weakens them. 

I reached out with a rusty spike and touched him in a strategic 
spot. I was playing this for all it was worth. I said: “When you are 
aroused you make the girls squeal with pleasure, I am sure.” 

His eyes rolled at me. This was something he did not understand. 
Then his eyes narrowed and he squinted at me and I could see him 
thinking. He had a queer tuan on his hands. 

I picked up the big sledge, I did not speak again, but put the big 
spike—it was about ten inches long—close to his scrotum. About an 
inch from his quivering flesh. His eyes widened again. So I wasn’t 
queer? 

I brought up the heavy sledge, slowly, and slammed it down on the 
spike. He screamed and tugged at the lines, sweating, his face 
contorted, staring at me. He looked down at the spike driven deep into 
the earth an inch from his body. 

“Next time,” I said, “next time I will make a eunuch out of you, 
Noh. You will never make another pretty little girl sigh with pleasure. 
Now you will talk and you will answer all my questions and you will 
tell me no lies. Is this not so, Noh?” 

He raised himself as far as he could and screamed at me, “Fangan! 
Fangan! Gila betul!” 

I smiled at him. “Crazy? No, I am not crazy. You are crazy if you 
do not talk and tell truth.” 

I pulled the spike out of the earthern floor and touched his body 
with it again. I raised the sledge. “Apa? And speak in English.” 

His flat Mongoloid face was dissolving in rivers of sweat. I raised 
the sledge a little higher. “Apa?” 

“T tell,” he screamed. “I tell—I tell!” 

I thought he would. 

“Why did you kill Dexter Tuan?” 

“T did not. I but watched and waited.” 

I nodded. “I know that you did not use the parang yourself. Do not 


quibble with me, Noh. Why was Dexter Tuan killed?” 

“My chief ordered it so.” 

“Lim Yang? He who is called the Red Cobra?” 

A nod. 

“Why was this ordered? How was Dexter Tuan a danger to you?” 

“He was of British Intelligence. We have known this for many 
years. During the bad times he was responsible for the deaths of many 
of our people. He shot them or had them hanged.” 

It had the ring of truth. I had suspected as much myself. 

“But why kill him now? Dexter Tuan no longer has a rubber 
plantation. He is no longer powerful in Malaya. He is of England now 
and only comes back on business. Explain this to me, Noh. And be 
very careful not to lie.” 

I raised the sledge hammer and let the light glint on it. “I know a 
great many things. But you do not know what | know. It will be easy 
to catch you in a lie.” 

“No—no! I do not lie.” 

“Why was Dexter Tuan killed?” 

“He was of British Intelligence. We have long known of this, as I 
said. My chief for a long time has awaited the coming of one who will 
attempt to kill him. Murder him. And yet no one came! Our spies in 
the government could find out nothing. We have waited and watched 
all trains and airports and bus stations and still no one came to make 
trouble for my chief. This has worried my chief and he could not 
understand it. Then at last Dexter Tuan came this morning on the 
plane from Singapore. We knew why he came. The government has 
brought him from England to kill my chief. We killed first. Those were 
my orders.” 

So my hunch had been right. Dato Ismail bin Rahman had stopped 
over in London first. And the British had listened to him and said yes 
and had sent Toby Dexter on the job. Back to the land of his birth. 
Who better qualified than Toby? He had grown up within a few miles 
of the Red Cobra’s last reported camp site. It all figured. The 
Malaysian Government had taken out a sort of double indemnity 
policy. I wondered if Hawk knew. It was perfectly possible. 

I kept quiet and let Noh stew in his own sweat for a few minutes. 
By this time, of course, he would have figured it out. He would know 
what I was after and he was trying to find the courage to lie. 

So I didn’t ask the question he expected. I took him off at a 
tangent. 

“Why was the girl killed? The little whore from Madame Sai’s 
place? Was she also an assassin?” 

I studied his sweating face. He had been waiting in the car. 
Someone else, the man I killed, had done the actual parang work. 


Noh blinked sweat from his eyes. “I am sorry for that. The whore 
was unlucky. Sahar was sent to do his work and he could not leave 
witnesses. And I have only your word for it, Tuan, that the whore was 
killed. I was not there, as you must know.” 

“She was killed. With much blood. Very nasty. Why was this 
necessary, Noh?” 

“T told you, Tuan. No witnesses.” 

I picked up the spike and extended it toward his naked body. He 
yelled and tried to pull away. 

“T am not sure, Tuan, but we believe that some of the girls at 
Madame Sai’s are spies for the government. We have fools among us, 
like any others, and at times they drink too much and go to the 
women.” 

“This has happened recently?” 

“Yes, Tuan. A few weeks ago one of our squad leaders was in the 
city. He grew drunken and went to the women. It was later found that 
he talked too much. He has been taken care of.” 

I would have bet on that. 

“You picked up Dexter Tuan at the airport and followed him, then? 
You saw him meet this girl?” 

“Yes. He did not go to Madame Sai’s. He went first to Government 
House, where he stayed a long time. Afterward he made many phone 
calls. Then he met the girl at a tea house in the Kampong and took her 
to his cottage on Batu Road, as you know. There is no doubt that he 
was after information, Tuan.” 

No doubt at all. Toby Dexter must have been on to something. It 
might have been in his mind that we could work together. I would 
never know. I was thankful that we had not gotten off the plane 
together. Toby had been wise there, even if for reasons of self interest. 

Noh twisted at the ropes. “I am thirsty, Tuan.” 

So was I. I had a canteen in the Chevy but I saw no sense in 
wasting it on him. 

“A few more questions,” I lied, “and you can have a drink. Where 
is the main camp of the Red Cobra?” 

I saw him stiffen. He had known the question was coming but he 
still didn’t know how to handle it. He tried to read my face in the 
shadows and couldn’t. I swung the sledge gently to and fro, back and 
forth, and his eyes followed it like a man going into hypnosis. 

He tried a quasi-lie. “I do not know, Tuan. He has moved. There 
was trouble—some of our men were taken by the Negritos and 
tortured. Who can stand up to torture forever?” 

“One of the men did,” I said. “One did not talk. The other man did. 
Your spies in the government knew about it and warned the Cobra 
within hours. That is why you moved. Is this not true?” 


He was beginning to believe that I was Shaitan. I could see the fear 
grow in his muddy eyes. Not so much fear of me as fear of what he 
was going to have to tell me. And if he told me he was a dead man. I 
could have put his mind at ease about that. 

He nodded sullenly. “That is true, Tuan.” 

“Then where is the new camp? Where is the Red Cobra now?” 

He told me. I made him repeat it a few times and it was always the 
same. He was a city guerrilla and had never actually been to the new 
camp, so could not exactly pinpoint it for me, but I figured that he 
was telling the truth as he knew it. I could see that it was a great relief 
to him that he did not know the actual location of the camp and so 
did not have to lie and risk the punishment. So what he did tell me I 
believed. It got me close enough. I would be able to find the Red 
Cobra. 

Now, because I have never seen the point in inflicting unnecessary 
pain and terror on another human being, I began to distract and con 
him. Terror, to my way of thinking, is worse than pain or death. 
Knowing you are about to die is worse than the dying. So I let the 
poor bastard hope. When it came he wouldn’t know it. 

“Does the Cobra have radio contact with Peking?” 

He blinked at the sudden switch, then nodded slowly. “Yes, Tuan. 
But not for some days now. The radio is an old one, and broken. It 
needs parts. I—I was to get the parts and send them into the jungle, 
but there have been many other matters and—” 

“Like killing Dexter Tuan and a poor little whore?” 

“Yes, Tuan. If you say it like that. I thirst still, Tuan.” 

“In a minute. How many men does the Cobra have?” 

I didn’t really care. I had to go up against him no matter what—if 
he had ten men or a thousand. I was only lulling him. 

“A hundred, Tuan. Maybe a few more now. Or less, if there has 
been fighting. I have not heard.” 

It must have burned them, as well as the Cobra himself, that the 
government kept such a tight lid on and refused to acknowledge their 
existence. 

“Does the Cobra have any of the old men, the guerrillas who 
fought in the big trouble when the British were here?” 

“Some, Tuan. Not many. There are not many left and they are 
afraid now and tired of fighting. The Cobra seeks young men.” 

“What of the aborigines? The Semang? Orang utan?” 

His eyes bugged. How much more did I know of what went on in 
the jungle! 

“They do not bother, Tuan. They watch and sometimes follow and 
steal from the camps, but they do not bother.” 

“Can the Cobra recruit them?” 


“Of what use, Tuan? They are too stupid and they cannot 
understand our teachings.” 

He was probably right there. The orang utan, wild men, wouldn’t 
make very good Communists. 

“Tl get you that drink now,” I said. I started to the door of the tool 
shed. 

“Thank you, Tuan.” 

He was thanking me for an easy death. I turned at the door and 
shot him once through the head with the Luger. He didn’t see it 
coming and he died with his mouth open and his eyes wide with 
surprise. 

I dragged the body out to one of the tailings and covered it with 
silt. I got on top of the mound and got the stuff moving with my feet 
and covered him deep. In a hundred years or so, when the stuff 
eroded, they might find his bones. 

I did the same thing with his clothes and the automatic rifle. He 
didn’t have anything I wanted so I got rid of all of it. 

When there was no trace of Noh, now and almost forever, I went 
back to the Chevy and began to unpack the truck. There was a 
splintered moon, no rain, and I could see well enough. Far beyond the 
pit, where the real jungle began, the usual night audio had been 
switched on: Toot-toot-toot-toot— hoo-hoo-hoo— h o n k-ha—-h o n 
k-ha haw—haw—h a w— haw— ee-ya—ee-ya—ee-yaa— how—how 
—how— 

I paid it no mind at all. It would quiet down after a time, when the 
night hunters began operations. 

I stripped down to the buff and began to dress from the trunk. 
Everything from a pair of khaki shorts—old GI—to an Aussie bush hat. 
The meathead had done a good job after all. Everything was there. 

The rifle was a Browning Safari, taking a .458 Win. magnum, and I 
reckoned it would do as well as the Winchester I had requisitioned. It 
was a little heavier, was all. It had a jungle sling and a Busnell scope 
mount. The scope was a Bosch. 

When I was dressed I buried my other clothes and then lugged the 
rest of my gear back to the tool shack. I sorted things out, got 
organized and spread maps on the dirt floor and studied them 
carefully in the flashlight. 

Toby Dexter had drawn some pretty fair free hand maps of his 
rubber plantation and the country around it. They were old maps—he 
may have done them as a kid—but things don’t change all that much 
in the jungles and mountains of Malaya. Near the coasts and in the 
cities, yes, but not in the really wild parts. I had to smile as I studied 
the crinkled onion-skin sheets. Toby had drawn a whole series of little 
elephants to indicate main and minor trails. 


His maps were of no use to me until I got into the Kuala Lipis 
sector. I tucked them away in my rucksack. 

By the time I was ready to trek, the jungle was quiet except for an 
occasional monkey quarrel, cricket or other insect, and something that 
might have been a wild peacock. I was pretty well bushed and was 
tempted to stay the night in the tool shed, but I used will power and 
common sense and got the hell out of there. Before I left I drove the 
Chevy as far back into the tailings as I could, under an overhang, and 
started a miniature landslide that covered it in two minutes. 

I walked back out to the road. It glistened lonely in the faint 
moonlight. I figured that I might as well get used to it, because I was 
going to have to do most of my traveling by night. It was really the 
only chance I had. Nobody in his right mind will walk a jungle at 
night—so that was what I had to do if I wanted to catch the Red 
Cobra off guard. 

I back-tracked along the road until I reached an elephant crossing. 
The fastest way to get through a jungle, if not always the safest, is to 
follow the old elephant trails—being damned sure to give the right of 
way to the elephants if you meet any. 

I knew I wouldn’t run into elephant for a long time. I was still 
much too close to civilization for that. Elephants stay away from 
roads, and the signs were to mark old trails and to warn against the 
occasional bull that might be a little crazy and looking for trouble. 

I was heading into tiger country and that didn’t worry me either. 
Very seldom will a rimau bother a man. Unless he is crazy or so 
damned old and toothless that he can’t kill anything else. 

I found the elephant trail and started east. The compass was 
luminescent and easy to read. One good thing about the Malay 
Peninsula is that a magnetic compass will always point to true north. I 
don’t know why but it does. I took a bearing and started off. 

I knew there was a railroad not too far in front of me, and I wanted 
to get over it and into the real jungle before dawn. After four hours of 
slogging I reached the kretapi, railroad embankment, and was just in 
time to see the Kuala Lumpur-George Town Night Express go flashing 
past with a foghorn blast of its Diesel horn. I watched from the edge of 
the jungle as it went clickety-clackety past, lighted windows spelling 
comfort and security and all the things that I knew did not really exist. 
I did wish I could have joined the guy in the bar car. He was the only 
customer and the waiter was just handing him a glass as the train 
clattered by. 

I had a bottle of Scotch in my pack. For emergencies. 

When the train was out of sight I crossed the embankment. They 
had reinforced it with teak logs so the elephants wouldn’t smash it, or 
get annoyed and rip up the rails. I slipped into the jungle on the far 


side and kept going. From the moment I left the railroad I was in wild 
country. That didn’t bother me. I was just thankful that leeches don’t 
prowl at night. 

If there is anything I hate it is leeches. And cobras. 


CHAPTER 7 


The leeches really didn’t bother me too much. At the end of a day 
I’d have to burn maybe a dozen or so off me with a cigarette. They are 
persistent little bastards, and they must have some sort of radar. 
They’ll always find you. You watch one stick his sucker in you and he 
is nothing at all at first, then he starts to bloat and grow as big as a 
small sausage. On your blood. 

The first four days were easy. The weather held good, for Malaya, 
and I was only soaked to the skin about two thirds of the time. Every 
morning, just before sunup, I chopped a path into deep jungle, away 
from the elephant trail, and went to ground. I hadn’t seen a tiger, but 
the only two pythons I spotted weren’t the least interested in me. 

I had a shelter half which I rigged from a tree or low growing liana 
and it kept most of the rain off me while I slept. I had plenty of 
canned food and rationed myself. Cold, of course, because I didn’t 
dare build a fire. Sometimes when I was awake I would see a durian 
fruit fall, or hear it, and if I could find it I had a feast. Holding my 
nose. The pulp of a durian is some of the best eating in the world, but 
they smell like a sewer. 

I ate a lot of tinned cheese and got constipated. I mixed chocolate 
powder with cold water and did well enough on that. When my 
canteen was empty I drank bamboo water until I got into the 
Highlands where there were plenty of brooks. I took my salt and fever 
pills, just in case, and didn’t have any trouble in that department. I 
was properly outfitted for the deep jungle, and that is half the battle. 

Sometimes I would lie smoking under my shelter and listen to the 
rain coming down on me like a freight train. You hear it long before it 
gets there. When it does come the high arching trees are like an 
umbrella, tightly interlocked over you, and the water pours mostly 
down the tree trunks and branches like a million miniature Niagaras. 
You still get pretty wet. 

Because I was off the trails in daylight I didn’t actually see any 
elephants, but I heard them. Two or three times a day a herd would 
come crashing along, bulls leading the cows and calves, and sounding 
like they were tearing the jungle down. 

For a time I knew I was being followed by the little wild men the 
Malays call orang utan. My spine felt a little cold at first, because 
these people are very handy with their little bows and poisoned 
arrows, but I figured they were only curious and not looking for 
trouble. I ignored them and after a time they stopped following me. I 
only hoped the Red Cobra wasn’t paying them and using them for 


scouts. 

I skirted several kampongs at night and had a little trouble with 
dogs, but nobody came out to see what the fuss was about. When I 
started to climb into the Highlands I didn’t have to worry about 
people anymore. 

Just before dawn on the fifth day I came to a deserted kampong. It 
was in a clearing with a brook running at one end and I was surprised 
to find it there. There were very few villages this high in the 
mountains. I circled around and checked it carefully before I went in. 
It was deserted, all right. Nothing left but the few thatched houses on 
stilts and a trash heap. As it grew lighter and I poked around I heard 
new rain coming and decided to take a chance and spend the day in 
one of the deserted huts. I could strip off my clothes and really get 
dried out. 

I kept the rifle slung, but had the Luger ready as I peered into each 
house. Nothing but a few broken shards of pottery. I still couldn’t 
understand a kampong this high in the mountains. Malays are coastal 
dwellers. The only rubber plantation was nearly fifty miles away to 
the northwest, and the nearest town of any size, Kuala Lipis, was 
twenty miles to the northeast. If my reckoning and maps were right I 
was somewhere between Raub and Kuala Lipis. My elevation was 
about 7000 feet, and if I were to drive a stake in the middle of the 
kampong clearing and extrapolate a ten-mile chain and make a radial 
sweep, I figured to find the Red Cobra’s camp. There was only one 
slight difficulty—in country like this you could hide the Pentagon and 
have trouble finding it again even with a map. 

Along the fringe of the jungle the hombills were waking up and 
starting their raucous whooo-whooo-ha-ha-ha-whooo-who—. I said, 
shut up, you sonsofbitches, and a lot of good it did. The wind shifted 
and I got a whiff of durian. I let my eyes follow my hose and spotted a 
copse of the tall trees with the fruit hanging from them like footballs. 
Malays will cultivate durian trees for food, and the ground around 
these trees had been cleared of undergrowth. I was still puzzled. The 
houses were all in good condition, the jungle hadn’t taken over yet, 
and that meant there had been people around here within the month. 
Gone now. Why? Disease or fear of something? Evil spirits? 

The rain was sweeping in like a liquid cyclone. In the open 
clearing it was like standing under a tipped barrel. I ran for the largest 
house—probably it had belonged to the penghulu, headman—and 
made it just as the worst’ of the rain struck. I shook myself and peered 
back out the door and it was like looking out from Under a waterfall. 
One vast solid sheet of dull silver water. I could barely make out the 
huts across the clearing. 

It might last for ten minutes or it might last ten hours. I lit a 


cigarette from my waterproof case and got out of my sodden clothes— 
I was beginning to smell a little by now—and decided to skip 
breakfast and get a little sleep. I was a bit uneasy about staying in the 
kampong, but I put the feeling aside. I just couldn’t see myself hacking 
out a niche in the jungle in this weather. The parang would float 
away. 

I didn’t think there was too much danger. The guerrillas would 
know about the kampong, but so would the government troops. I 
doubted that either would come in and make targets of themselves. 
All I had to do was lie doggo, keep very quiet and slip out as soon as it 
got dark. In the meantime, for the first time in five days, I could get 
dry! 

As I started on my second cigarette I heard a loud crashing in the 
jungle nearby. Trees falling. In the jungle you have to make a fast 
decision about dangerous and non-dangerous noises. Unless you know 
the difference you can go crazy in a day. These were just old trees 
rotting away and falling after all the years, and being so loaded and 
bound with vines that they took other trees with them. Sometimes one 
rotten tree would fell a dozen others. 

It poured down. At least it had shut up the hornbills. I figured this 
was going to be a good one, maybe holding until noon, and went 
about rigging my shelter half flat out like a canopy. You do this in a 
strange Malay house, unless you like lizards and snakes in your face. It 
is the nipa palm they use for roofing that does it. Malayan roaches 
love nipa and the lizards love roaches and the snakes love lizards and 
so it goes. They get so excited up there, slithering around and eating 
each other, that sometimes they forget to hold on. Malays don’t seem 
to mind too much when a snake tumbles into the soup, or a lizard 
decides to share the bed. I do. 

After I had the shelter half rigged to protect me I got a brainstorm. 
I had a hell of a stubble by now and it was itching. I decided to shave. 
I had a stainless steel field mirror, and a canteen cup, so I held the cup 
outside the door for a couple of seconds and started to shave in the 
soft rain water. I had finished one side of my jowl when I saw the 
shadow move in the mirror. 

Not so much a shadow as a blur. I had the mirror on a post, with 
my back to the doorless entrance, and I saw something move across 
the steel. I kept on shaving, half convinced that my eyes were playing 
tricks. The mirror was dull and the sloshing rain draped a half opaque 
curtain across the open doorway. I couldn’t be sure. Five days alone in 
the jungle will play tricks with your nerves. I kept shaving and 
watching. I was wearing only my shorts, but I had the holster belt and 
the Luger strapped on and the stiletto in the arm sheath. It might be 
an animal of some sort. Maybe an Inquisitive monkey. Or a dog that 


had come back to the village for reasons known only to dogs. 

I watched. The rain roared down. I was just getting the tender spot 
under my nose when I saw it again. This time I had a clear view for a 
second or more. It was a man, huddled under a piece of matting as a 
raincoat, running swiftly from one house to another on the far side of 
the clearing. 

It was gone. Vanished into a house directly across from me. I put 
away my shaving gear carefully staying out of the line of fire through 
the open doorway, and tried to puzzle it out. I didn’t think there was 
much danger. I have a buzzer and red light built into my brain and 
they weren’t working now. But though I trust my instincts, I don’t 
trust them a hundred per cent. I had company in the village and I had 
to know who it was. A leper, left behind when the others moved? An 
insane man, also left behind? A wayfarer like myself, lost or only 
seeking shelter from the rain? 

A guerrilla scout? One of the Red Cobra’s band? This latter was 
highly possible—a smart guerrilla leader might post a man or two to 
keep an eye on the kampong. Just in case the government troops were 
crazy enough to use it and risk an ambush. 

I decided to let him come to me. I had all day and plenty of 
patience. I used my light nylon sleeping bag as a mattress, lying on it 
instead of in it, and stretched out with my face to the doorway. I had 
the Browning at my right side, the safety off, and the Luger at my left. 
I pretended sleep. 

The trouble was that I damned near did fall asleep. I hadn’t 
realized how tired I was. My eyelids kept failing down. There would 
be a moment of red opacity, of near slumber, as the roar of the rain 
softened and lulled me, then I would force my eyes open again. I 
finally had to snap the stiletto down into my hand and, when I felt 
myself going after that, I jabbed my thigh lightly. It was a little 
painful but it worked. 

Suddenly she was there, framed in the doorway. A young woman! 
A girl. I kept my eyes slitted and breathed deeply in imitation of sleep. 

She stood watching me for a minute or so. I could see her 
trembling, as poised for flight as a mouse deer who smells a tiger. She 
was a wild-looking little thing, spattered with rain and wearing only a 
drenched thin half-sarong of cheap batik that concealed nothing. Her 
thick dark hair dangled about her face in dripping witch tendrils, 
reaching down to the round, firm, coffee-colored breasts. Malay 
women age fast. I gave her about seventeen or eighteen years. 

We played our little game. I made an imitation snore and mumbled 
some nonsense. This reassured her and she darted straight for the 
tinned stuff I had laid out for a meal later on. The kid was hungry. 

She stooped, graceful as a gazelle, her small breasts bobbing, and 


began to place the cans carefully into a sack she made of her sarong. 
Her legs were short, but brown and slim and her buttocks were tautly 
muscled. 

I sat up quietly and leveled the Luger at her. “Put it down,” I said 
in Malay. “There is no need to steal. If you are hungry I will feed 
you.” 

She made a scared sound in her throat and dropped the cans with 
a clatter. They rolled across the floor. I smiled at her, wanting her to 
know that I wasn’t a jungle spirit or an ogre. She took a couple of 
backward steps and stared at me with wide amber eyes. She was 
afraid of me, I sensed, but not absolutely terrified. She waited, 
apprehensive and alert, to see what I meant to do to her. 

I stood up slowly, keeping the Luger pointed at her and smiling to 
show that I did not want to use it. 

“A pa nama?” Might as well get on with the formal introductions. 

“Siti nama.” Unsmiling. Frowning a little now and studying me 
with sober deliberation. 

I nodded. “Siti? A nice name. What are you doing in this village all 
alone?” 

“Baniak susa.” There had been much trouble. 

I knew then that I had found a little gold mine of information. The 
next moment I nearly went broke. 

Her eyes widened in fear. She pointed behind me and screamed in 
excitement. “Ada ular besar!” 

The oldest trick in the world and I almost fell for it. The thing was 
that there could have been a big snake behind me. 

She was as fast as a snake herself as she darted for the doorway. I 
was a little faster and grabbed her just as she got into the rain. She put 
up one hell of a fight and the rain made her velvety skin as slippery as 
a little python. I barely managed to keep her flashing white teeth out 
of my flesh, and in the fracas her half-sarong somehow got ripped off. 
That did it. As soon as she realized she was naked she stopped 
fighting, gave a little moan and stood half bent over with her hands 
covering that dark triangle. 

I wrapped a big hand around her slim arm and pushed her back 
into the hut. “Okay, Tondelaya! Get over there and mind your 
manners.” 

I also looked for the snake. No snake. 

I tossed the sodden half-sarong at her and she slipped into it in the 
time it took me to draw half a breath. It still didn’t cover much, if 
anything, but it made her feel better. 

I had one spare bush shirt in my pack, a dry one, and as I got it out 
and handed it to her I felt like Sir Walter Raleigh. I had been looking 
forward to that shirt. I hoped it was a good investment and that this 


kid knew what went on in this part of the world. 

I decided to play it real cagey and not push. Maybe we would get 
along. I became more and more sure of it as she put on my shirt and 
buttoned it over those nice plump little breasts and then, at last, let 
me see her white teeth in a tentative smile. And she spoke in English! 

“You are orang puteh?” 

I shook my head, “No. Not English. Orang Americaneke.” 

Her smile brightened. Her teeth were magnificent. She held out 
one hand. “Orang Americaneke is good. You give Siti cigarettes and 
food, Tuan?” 

I gave her a cigarette and lit it for her. She smiled again and 
squatted Malay fashion, inhaled deeply and blew smoke out her cute 
little nose. Dress her properly, I thought, and she could grace a 
drawing room in any Oriental embassy. Or any bar in Singapore or 
Hong Kong. I guessed her to be pure one hundred percent Malay, 
untainted by Chinese or Tamil or any of the other bloods, and when a 
Malay girl is beautiful she is out of this world. 

A great part of her beauty was that she didn’t know it. 

I tossed her a can opener. “Earn your keep, Tondelaya. Fix us 
something to eat.” I was still wearing only my shorts. I started to dress 
again, tugging on my damp pants. I wasn’t sleepy anymore. 

She knew how to use the can opener, but she stared out the door 
and pouted. “Rain is too much. No charcoal for fire. We must eat cold, 
I think.” 

I grinned at her. “Stop complaining. You were going to steal it 
cold, weren’t you?” * 

She flicked a sidelong glance at me as she opened cans. “I only 
steal because I am starving. Siti not bad girl.” 

I conceded that. Not bad at all! 

As we ate cold hash and cheese she told me how she happened to 
be alone in the village. She had only been in the village since last 
night. Before that she had been hiding in the jungle. 

It took me a little time to make sense of it and I had to ask her a 
lot of questions and make her go back and repeat things. My Malay is 
of the fractured variety, and her English wasn’t much better, but 
between us we got the job done. 

It boiled down to this: Siti’s uncle, a man called Isa, had been a 
guerrilla fighter against the Japs and, later, the British, back in the 
bad days. One day he had suddenly grown weary of fighting and had 
quit. Overnight. He had retired to this kampong because it was 
desolate and high in the mountains and he hoped to live in peace. He 
had taught Siti the fractured English she spoke and told her tall tales 
of the British way of life. And had become famous among the 
superstitious Malays for his nightmares. 


They came infrequently, these bad dreams, but when they did 
come they must have been real stemwinding productions in color. (My 
thoughts and words, not Siti’s.) 

During the nightmares Isa would shout about gold. Gold! Huge 
quantities of gold and dead Japs and submarines. But when he woke 
up he could never remember what he had dreamed, or what he had 
said. Or so he claimed. 

I took her over this part of the story several times with infinite 
patience. I had to be patient because I was really impatient to get to 
the nut of the matter, to what concerned me, and Siti would only tell 
it in her own way. The long way round. So I cursed and fumed a little, 
but I listened. 

As time passed Isa had fewer of the nightmares and did not so 
often awaken the village with his screaming. People began to forget. 
Most did not believe that Isa knew about hidden gold anyway. 

Then, just a few short months before, the Red Cobra had moved 
into the vicinity and began trying to recruit. At first there was great 
consternation. The bad times had come back. Again there would be 
fighting and killing. 

Siti’s uncle began to have his nightmares again. 

I smoked and squatted on my heels and watched her with growing 
impatience and skepticism. But I did not interrupt. It was raining 
furiously, we were caged, and I might as well listen. I kept smothering 
yawns which she did not appear to notice. 

“Then, Tuan, I make a bad mistake. One day I tell my lover about 
my uncle’s dreams. A most bad mistake. All are dead now and it is 
because I tell of my uncle’s dreams. But how I know that my lover is 
of the Red Cobra and will tell him what I tell him?” 

My fuzzy ears stood straight up. I held up a hand. “Just a minute, 
Tondelaya. Too many hims. Straighten that out for me. Who told who 
what?” 

She was very patient with the big orang Americaneke. She held up 
one little paw and detailed it on her fingers. 

“I am have lover with Red Cobra, Tuan. You understand that?” 

I nodded that I did. 

“But Siti not know that lover is of Red Cobra when I tell him of my 
uncle’s bad dreams. The dreams of much gold. Yes?” 

I nodded again. Up to this point I was clear. 

“One night, after lover and Siti make the love in jungle, I tell him 
of uncle dreams. He laugh. I laugh. Not think of it again maybe for 
two, three week.” 

I was beginning to get it. 

“And after two or three weeks you did find out that your lover boy 
was a guerrilla with the Red Cobra?” 


She stared at the floor. Her face twitched and when finally she 
looked up at me her eyes were shiny with tears. 

“Yes, Tuan. I find out.” 

I had it. “Because this lover of yours came to the village and 
brought the Red Cobra with him. Brought Lim Yang, the Chinese 
leader of the guerrillas, right into this village! Isn’t that right, Siti?” 

Bells were clanging all over me. I was getting it. And I was close to 
the Red Cobra. 

She nodded. The tears streamed down her face. Outside the rain 
was beginning to slacken. 

Siti said, “They come to make my poor uncle speak truth about his 
nightmares. About gold. He say he cannot remember. They say he is 
lie and can remember. That he must remember. The guerrillas are 
very poor and need the gold. They say that my poor uncle, who was 
once a guerrilla himself and fought the Japanese and the British 
before he was wounded and grew tired of fighting, they say that he 
must remember and draw map of where this gold is hidden. But my 
uncle still say he cannot remember. He is of old guerrillas and will not 
help new ones. Is enough of fighting and killing, he says. My uncle 
says. So they torture him at last. They make Siti watch.” 

I was hardly breathing. I wanted her to keep going. But she 
stopped and begged me for another cigarette and I gave it to her and 
had to prompt her. If she dries up on me, I thought furiously, I'll 
torture her myself! 

“Right. They tortured your uncle and made you watch. And he 
talked? He drew them a map showing them how to find this gold?” 

I didn’t really believe in any gold. I didn’t entirely disbelieve in it, 
either. If the girl was telling me the truth the Red Cobra had believed 
in the nightmares and the gold. That was good enough for me. I didn’t 
care about the gold, if any, but if the Red Cobra believed in it he 
would go after it. And that meant I could find him and do my job. Kill 
him. 

Siti blew smoke at me and widened her eyes. She was no longer 
crying. “Yes, Tuan. After much torture my uncle speak and make a 
map for them. He tell them where is this gold.” 

“And what did your uncle tell them?” 

“In submarine. In old Japanese submarine now long time sink. I 
hear my uncle say that to them.” 

Oh, brother! An old Jap sub. I shook my head to clear it a little. I 
wondered if I was coming down with jungle fever. If she was lying or 
pulling my leg she was the best little actress in Malaya. But why? 
Why? 

I went back to it, trying to separate fact from fantasy. 

“Where was, is, this Jap submarine?” I half expected her to tell me 


it was stuck in the top of a durian tree somewhere in the jungle. 

But she shook her head. “Siti not know. They not let me see map, 
you bet.” 

“Youre sure there was a map, Siti?” 

That earned me a cold glance. “I sure, I sure, Tuan. I not crazy in 
head.” 

It all made sense in a nonsense way. But I knew how to test her 
story. If she was just a pretty little Malayan phony I would soon know. 

“What happened to your poor uncle after that, Siti?” 

Shrug of sleek brown shoulders beneath my shirt. “He die. Too 
much torture.” 

I had her. “Where,” I asked craftily, “is his body?” 

I figured her to balk at that. Malays are not much for hanging 
around dead bodies. But if she was lying to me, I meant to make her 
pay for it. I was going to make her show me a body. Put up or shut up. 

Siti stood up, licked hash off her slim fingers, and nodded toward 
the doorway. It had suddenly stopped raining and the sun was bright 
on the deserted clearing. 

“Come, Tuan. I show you body of my poor uncle. Other bodies, 
too. All there.” 

I stared at her. “What other bodies?” 

She made an impatient gesture. “All! All of this village. Red Cobra 
kill all after he torture my poor uncle and get map. He know that 
sometimes government troops come here and he not want them to 
know of this. Why do you not understand, Tuan?” 

She was a little put out with me. I might be good for a shirt and 
food, but I was a pretty dumb orang Americaneke. 

She started for the door. I stopped her with the barrel of the 
Browning. “Not so fast, Tondelaya. How do I know what’s out there? 
Maybe the Red Cobra’s men. I—” 

She put her hands on slim hips and eyed me with great tolerance. 
“No guerrillas now, Tuan. I tell you. They all go to look for gold in 
Japanese submarine. I know because I go to look in their camp for 
food. Not find any, so come back here. Think maybe government 
troops come and give me some, take me to coast with them. They not 
come, either. Siti very much hungry. That is why I try to steal food 
from you. We go now?” 

I followed her out the door. By this time I was becoming a 
believer. Just the same I was plenty alert as she led me across the 
clearing, out of the kampong, and over the brook on a slippery log. I 
didn’t figure her to be a guerrilla decoy. That made no sense at all. If 
they knew I was in the kampong, and wanted me, all they had to do 
was come in and gobble me up. I didn’t know what to believe. 

As soon as we got close enough I did know what to believe. 


The smell was horrible. Siti pinched her nostrils with her fingers 
and I tied a handkerchief over my face. I had smelled death before, 
but nothing like this. It was like a week old battle field where the 
corpses had been left to ripen in the sun. 

We reached the edge of a deep and narrow ravine. The stench 
bubbled up like gas from a well. Siti pointed down. “There, Tuan. Like 
I say. All of village are kill and thrown in this place. I am afraid and 
hide in jungle or I be dead, too.” 

I stared down at the scattered jumble of bodies. The jungle had 
covered some of them, others lay in plain view. Half a dozen wild pigs 
were feeding placidly, grunting and rooting in the decaying guts, 
paying us no attention. As rough as I am, and in spite of what I have 
seen in this world, I felt my stomach churning. I turned away from the 
sight. 

Siti pointed again and touched my arm. “You go down there? I 
maybe can show you my poor uncle, Tuan. Hard to find, maybe, but 
can try. Then you believe Siti, yes?” 

I dragged her away from the ravine. “I believe Siti now,” I told her. 
“Come on, Tondelaya, let’s get the hell out of here.” 

“Who is this Tondelaya you call me, Tuan?” 

“A very pretty little girl who lived in a book. A play.” 

She was ahead of me on the log bridge. “Like a movie picture, 
Tuan?” 

“Yes. Like a movie picture.” 

We headed back for the kampong. My guts felt swollen and sore, I 
was still close to vomiting, and the blood was smashing in my 
temples. My eyes felt hot. I knew the symptoms and I fought them. 
This was no time to fall into one of my rare moments of blind rage. I 
do this from time to time and I always lose by it. A man in a rage 
makes mistakes. couldn’t afford any mistakes. 

Siti was still twittering like a jungle bird. “This Tondelaya, Tuan, 
she was pretty? Very beautiful?” 

I hardly heard her. “Yes,” I said absently, “she was very beautiful. 
And very evil.” 

She was silent as we crossed the clearing and regained the hut 
where I had left my gear. I had myself under control by this time. One 
thing I knew—I was going to enjoy killing Lim Yang. Usually it is just 
a job, but this time I was going to derive a fierce pleasure in it. 

This kid had a one track mind. When we were back in the hut she 
said, “I am beautiful, Tuan?” 

I grinned at her. “You are beautiful, Siti. Now help me get packed. 
I must travel.” 

She started to work. She said: “But I am not evil, Tuan. Siti is a 
good girl. So you will not call me this Tondelaya, I think.” 


I agreed to that, absentmindedly, lit a cigarette and watched her 
get the stuff together. Then I checked the Luger and the stiletto, slung 
the Browning, and went out to sit on the stairs and wait. 

The kampong was steaming. Sweat began to trickle on me. I 
smoked and turned the thing over and over in my mind. 

I had been very close to the Red Cobra. The massacre of the 
villagers proved that much. It was in character. I remembered Ben 
Thomson telling me about the massacre in Indonesia. A bit of 
melodrama, he had said. Lim Yang had struck back and killed 
everybody in Bengkalis before crossing the Strait into Malaya. 

Now he had wiped out an entire kampong so they couldn’t carry 
tales to the government troops. Had carried off everything, even to the 
last cooking pot, so it would look as if the people had pulled up stakes 
and moved of their own accord. For a moment I wondered why he 
hadn’t burned the village; then I knew. The smoke. In the jungle you 
can sometimes be within twenty yards of the enemy and not know it. 
Unless he gives himself away. The Red Cobra was too smart for that. 
But he had made one mistake—he had let Siti sneak off into the jungle 
and hide. 

She came out of the hut with my pack. She handed me the parang. 
“You go first, Tuan. Siti follow.” 

I stared at her. “Just where in hell do you think you’re going?” 

Her deep brown eyes widened in surprise. “I go you, Tuan. What 
you think? You go after Red Cobra, yes? I go also too. He go coast for 
Japanese submarine, yes? You go coast for him, yes? I go coast for 
find friend and have home again, yes? Why not?” 

Put that way it made sense. I hadn’t really thought about it, but 
she could hardly stay alone in a deserted kampong and wait for the 
government troops to take her into civilization. They might not show 
up for weeks, even months. For the time being I was stuck with her. 

I shrugged. “Okay, Siti. But hear this—I must travel fast, and if you 
do not keep up, I will leave you behind. I will be busy thinking and I 
do not wish a lot of chi-chi talk. You will also do what you are told 
and not ask questions. Is that all dear?” 

She blinked her eyes at me and wrinkled her nose. “You are Tuan.” 

“All right,” I said. “As long as you do not forget that—I am master. 
If you do forget it and make trouble, any kind of trouble, I will leave 
you for the tigers.” 

That did it, of course. Malays are all afraid of tigers, and the 
women especially are terrified even at the name. 

Siti blinked at me and her eyes got wet and she stared around at 
the jungle surrounding us. 

“Do not talk of rimau, Tuan! It is bad luck. Very. They hear name 
called, rimau maybe come. I am good girl, not make trouble for Tuan. 


Promise.” 

I had to turn away so she wouldn’t see my grin. There probably 
wasn’t a rimau in fifty miles. When my face was straight again I said, 
“You have been to the Red Cobra’s camp? Looking for food? You said 
this.” 

“I said it, Tuan.” 

“Where is it?” 

She pointed east. “There. A day’s walk in the jungle.” 

“We will go there,” I told her. “You will show me.” A day’s walk in 
the jungle might be near or far, depending on the jungle. But Lira 
Yang’s old camp would give me a starting point. If he had a hundred 
or so men, and they were all traveling, it should be easy enough to 
pick up the spoor. I may not be the great white hunter, I thought, but 
if I can’t follow a party of a hundred men I had better resign from AXE 
and retire to the farm. 

I just hoped the Red Cobra hadn’t left a rear guard to cover him. 

I reached for the pack. “Let’s go, then. Hubba.” 

Siti retreated. “I carry, Tuan. Is not so heavy. Is woman work.” 

I shrugged and smiled and patted her slim shoulder. If that was the 
way she wanted it. 

I soon found out that she was smarter than I was. We left the 
kampong and right away got into some pretty thick jungle. I had to go 
ahead and chop a passage with the parang. Sweat streamed into my 
eyes and bathed me in salt water and the goddamned leeches began to 
attach themselves. 

Behind me Siti was singing a little song to placate tigers. A very 
respectful song. All tigers, it appeared, were nice old gentlemen and 
some even had titles like Your Lordship; and no venerable and 
honorable tiger would want to waste his time on a poor little Malay 
girl. 

She left me out of the song. I gathered that it was all right for the 
tigers to eat orang Americaneke. I grinned and kept on chopping. 
Every now and again we stopped and I burnt the leeches off. 


CHAPTER 8 


Siti was right. It took us all day to reach the Red Cobra’s old camp. 
After a couple of hours I picked up the faintest vestige of a trail and 
that made the going a little easier. And more dangerous. I had to slow 
down and watch for sentries and pits and snares and man traps of any 
sort. Guerrillas are very nasty-cute when it comes to things like that. 

Nothing bothered us but the leeches. We caught one flash of a 
black panther that snarled at us and took off. Once we ran into a 
spider web that was as tough as plastic and had to be chopped away 
with the parang before we could push on. Minor annoyances. 

The sun was lowering when we started up high ground. The jungle 
thinned and our cover petered out, and this worried me some. We 
came to a ledge shouldering out from a green mountain and began to 
follow it upward. Here and there we struck outcroppings of granite, 
the stone so old and rotten that you could move it with a shovel. Once 
the stuff crumbled under my feet and I slipped and damned near took 
a header down the steep slope. After that I went still slower. 

It started to rain for the third time that day, just as the sun was 
touching the western rim of sky. Siti, who had been very quiet all day, 
called softly to me. 

“Just ahead, Tuan; There is a cliff and stairs down. You will see. 
The camp of Red Cobra.” 

She was right. What little cover there was petered out completely 
and there was fifty yards of barren rock between me and the edge of 
the cliff. I stopped and listened. A twilight hush had fallen, and 
somewhere I could hear the roaring burble of a stream. I signed the 
girl to stay back and crawled to the edge of the cliff. 

I studied the scene below with my binoculars. And with great 
relief. Nothing moved. The camp was deserted. 

I broke the camp down into an imaginary grid and traversed the 
glasses up and down and across and back. Nothing stirred. There were 
caves and crude shelters and the charred circles of old fires. A narrow 
little stream dashed through the camp at a great pace, leaping and 
splashing white around shining dark boulders. 

Off to one side was a latrine with the pole for squatting still in 
place. Nearby was a trash heap. There was only one latrine, as far as I 
could see, and that meant Lim Yang had no women with him. It 
figured. Ben had said that the Chinese had little use for women, and 
he would discourage them around the camps. Something of an ascetic 
killer, this man I sought to kill. They can be the worst. 

I studied the camp for fifteen minutes before I signaled Siti to 


come forward. I was going to take a chance. We would spend the 
night here and pick up the trail at dawn. 

She came toward me in the soft rain. She hadn’t said anything 
about it all day, but I knew the pack was getting heavy. I took it off 
her back and pointed down to the camp. “We will remain here 
tonight. How do you get down there?” 

She pointed to the side of the sheer cliff. “Stairs, Tuan.” 

“What stairs?” I couldn’t see any stairs. 

She took me to the edge of the cliff and showed me the first thick 
peg driven into the rotten granite. Stairs! 

She saw my face and laughed. “Is okay, Tuan. I have been down. 
They strong enough.” 

They were. Barely, for my weight. Some of the pegs creaked and 
moved ominously as I swung myself down. She came down after me 
like a monkey on a string. 

I told her to start dinner while I poked around a bit. By now I was 
convinced that we were alone, in no danger, but I had to be sure. 

“Fire, Tuan? I make us nice food with fire.” 

I nodded toward one of the caves. “Okay. Fire. Back in the mouth 
of that cave. A very small fire, you hear?” 

“T hear, Tuan.” 

There was nothing left in the camp. Not even a spent cartridge 
case. Guerrillas don’t have enough ammo to waste it on target 
practice. I made a swift circuit of the dead camp, noting that lime had 
been dumped into the latrine to kill the odor. This told me more about 
Lim Yang. He was a very prissy killer. Carrying lime was a needless 
and expensive burden. 

By the time. I got back to the cave the rain had stopped. The 
evening was warm and humid and full of jungle smells. The wind was 
out of the west and I caught the faintly rotten odor of mud flats and 
mangrove swamps, even at that distance and superimposed on the 
local odors. 

there was a small fire going in the mouth of the cave. No sign of 
Siti, My pack was open and had been rummaged in. I am a neat man 
and keep things in a certain order and that order was shot to hell now. 

I glanced around and called softly, “Siti?” 

No answer. I smelled food and saw that she had opened several 
cans and dumped the contents in my messkit, which stood warming 
on a flat stone in the fire. It was only canned stew, but it smelled like 
the kitchen of George V in Paris. Just at the moment I wasn’t very 
hungry. Where in hell had she gotten to? I got out of the firelight, 
unslung the Browning and moved into a circle of rocks nearby. If that 
little bitch was crossing me in some manner— 

She came out of the darkness, humming something that I vaguely 


recognized as a Malayan love song; she was sleek and shining wet. 
The firelight made brown velvet of her gleaming pelt. She had put her 
lustrous dark hair up and pinned it somehow, probably with wooden 
pegs she had cut. Somewhere she had found a spray of frangipani and 
pinned it over her left ear. She had washed her sarong as well as 
herself. In one hand she carried my spare shirt, dry and carefully 
folded. In the other hand was my one cake of soap. 

She saw my expression, misread it, and held up the soap. “You not 
angry I take, Tuan? Siti like nice bath at night.” 

“Not angry,” I told her. I took the soap from her. “Get the food 
ready. I will be back as soon as | take a bath. You have some good 
ideas, Siti.” 

I found the little pool she had used and had the bath of my life. I 
left my clothes and the guns on the bank, stayed close to them and let 
the soap cut the jungle stink off me. I thought I knew what was 
coming but I didn’t worry too much about it. No point in it. I was in 
another world. Washington and New York, London and Paris, 
Singapore, even Kuala Lumpur, were only faint dots out there in time 
and space. What was written would happen. Nature would take its 
course. The jungle does that to you. 

When I got back to the cave the meal was ready. We ate and I 
broke out a couple of chocolate bars for desert. Then we smoked and 
talked and, over the period of an hour or so, I got a lot of information 
from her that she didn’t even know she possessed. I filed it all away 
and waited. 

I found myself in the unique position of not really caring. No lust 
drove me. I was prepared for pleasure if it came to me, but I had no 
inclination to pursue it. After a time I found myself yawning and I 
stood up and went into the cave. Siti followed me. 

“Tuan?” 

“What is it, Siti?” 

She pointed to the sleeping bag spread on the sandy floor of the 
cave. “We sleep together in bag, yes? I am fright to sleep alone.” 

I smiled. “Tigers again?” 

“Tuan!” She put a finger to her lips. “Do not talk of rimau! I ask, 
please.” 

“Tm sorry, Siti. 1 won’t mention it again.” I was sorry. Who can 
know the intensity of another’s fears? 

She had worn my shirt while we ate. Now she took it off and stood 
half naked before me. The last of the firelight leaked into the cave and 
spread tenuous red fingers over her breasts. She made a swift 
movement and the half-sarong fell away; this time she did not try to 
cover herself. She took a step toward me and held out her arms. 

“All this day I think much love for you, Tuan. I am much ache 


here.” 

She thrust her fingers down toward her belly and her skin gleamed 
in the firelight. 

This, more than anything else, told me that she was honest and 
that I could trust her. She was as simple and straightforward as the 
jungle itself. Survive if you can, die if you must, and make love when 
the craving was upon you. 

I smiled at her and she came into my arms. The spray of frangipani 
was fragrant, but not so fragrant as her lithe body. She did not know 
how to kiss and I made no attempt to teach her. Instead we stood and 
rubbed our faces together Malay fashion. Nose to nose, cheek to 
cheek, and sometimes mouth to mouth. Her small nipples hardened 
against my chest hair as she began to undress me. 

She whispered. “I like do this, Tuan. Much like.” 

Tuan liked it, too. 

It was only when we managed somehow to writhe our way into the 
sleeping bag that she began to take command. To give orders. With 
love and excitement in her soft voice, but orders nevertheless. 

First, she insisted on having her back to me. When demurred she 
insisted again. “I know best, Tuan. You let Siti do. Malay way is 
better.” She giggled softly. “Why is all of orang Americaneke not know 
how to make proper love? This way, my way, Siti is comfortable and 
have all of you, Tuan. All!” 

She drew up her knees as far as they would go in the sleeping bag 
and rocked back against me. She reached down between her legs and 
placed me to her exact liking. She found my hands and placed them 
on her breasts and then she sighed and began, to work back against 
me. I thrust hard and she groaned and whispered to me, “No, Tuan! 
You not yet. Be still. Not move. Let Siti do.” 

I let Siti do. And Siti new how to do. I forgot that she was probably 
only seventeen years old. This was sheer animal pleasure and I had 
not known anything quite like it. For me that is saying a lot, for I have 
been around. Too much so, I think at times. 

She had muscles that knew how to grasp and squeeze and milk the 
pleasure out of a man. As she grew more excited she began to sob and 
grunt. I held her breasts and buried my face in the back of her neck 
and her thick hair and the sweetness of the frangipani and the not at 
all unpleasant girl-sweat of her filled my nostrils. This went on and on 
and on and on and on and— 

Siti was whispering in desperate urgency. “Now, Tuan! Now do! 
Now do—uhhhhooooooo.” 

That cave was filled with soft scarlet light and the dawn came up 
like thunder and with a clash of cymbals. I let out a yell that they 
probably heard in Singapore. Had there been any guerrillas lurking 


near I would have been a dead man. 

I didn’t quite die, of course. It just felt like it. When I could breathe 
and speak again I said, “Siti?” 

She didn’t answer me. She was sound asleep. 

Nature girl. 


CHAPTER 9 


Picking up Lim Yang’s, trail was no sweat. He was heading cast 
along an ancient elephant trail that, according to Toby Dexter’s old 
map, led down to the east coast between Pattani and Kota Bharu. That 
is a desolate stretch of coast. There are no rubber plantations in the 
immediate vicinity and the tin mines had been worked out years 
before. Studying the regulation British ordnance map, I saw that the 
jungle ran almost to the sea and ended in an escarpment that sloped 
gradually down to good sandy beach. Kota Bharu was at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Siam. 

Again I was thankful that it was the east coast, and not the west, 
that was to be the killing ground. Mangrove swamps, crocodiles, and 
about ninety species of poisonous sea snakes make it tough to keep 
your mind on your work. 

The Red Cobra was traveling by day. I had to do the same to keep 
up with him and maybe gain a little. I was becoming more and more 
convinced that there was some truth in the weird story about gold and 
an old Japanese submarine. Why else would the Cobra break his cover 
and leave the jungle, where he was safe, to make for an open coast 
where he would be vulnerable every minute? The bastard had to have 
a good reason. 

Siti was a good little trekker. She kept her word and didn’t yak too 
much. She made herself a sun hat out of palm leaves, carried the pack 
about half the time and kept up with me. That took a little doing. 

She was a pretty cool little cookie. The second night out, as we 
made camp, she grabbed the parang and killed a mamba that I hadn’t 
seen. It was within a yard of my leg. A mamba is a species of cobra 
and if you are bitten you have five minutes to live. I was a little shaky 
after she killed the mamba, but Siti just picked it up on the parang, 
tossed it into the bush and gave me a mischievous smile. 

“More watch where you walk, Tuan. Siti need you for protection.” 

This kid wasn’t afraid of much, except tigers, and that was mostly 
superstition. 

Superstitious she was, and when we came to the Snake Temple she 
wouldn’t go near it. Didn’t want me to, either. 

We stopped, under good cover, while I studied the Snake Temple 
through the glasses. It stood a hundred yards off the trail in a small 
clearing so overgrown with vine that you could barely make out the 
little stone structure. A fresh passage had been hacked from the trail 
to the temple and that must have been done by the Red Cobra and his 
men. Why? He was obviously in a tearing hurry to get to the east 


coast. Why linger for even an hour in a deserted temple? 

Siti, as often before, came to the rescue. I had worked out a 
technique. By believing about half of what she said, and discounting 
the other half as Malay superstition and myth, I could gain some fair 
approximation of the truth in any given matter. 

Now she squatted beside me and chattered on about the horrible 
death that awaited anyone who violated the temple. I listened with 
one ear while I tried to make sense out of this deal. I could see that 
Lim Yang had camped in the temple clearing. I didn’t see any bodies, 
so the curse hadn’t worked on him or his men, but why fool around 
the temple at all? There were plenty of better camping spots. And the 
temple, a known location and relatively open, was dangerous for 
guerrillas on the move. Why? 

“Snake temple forbidden to Malays,” said Siti. “Many snake in 
there. More dangerous, Tuan, than mamba I kill. We not go to temple, 
yes? We go on and forget temple?” 

“T must go to the temple,” I told her. “You do not have to go if you 
are afraid.” 

She clutched at my arm and shivered. “Siti afraid, you bet. I not 
go. But my heart is much afraid for you, Tuan.” 

She went into a couple of thousand reasons why I should not go to 
the temple. It had been there a thousand years. No one who violated it 
ever came out alive. The Semang, aborigines, came at night to feed 
and drug the snakes, and the snakes talked to them and told them all 
the secret gossip of the jungle. Once upon a time when there had been 
huge golden snakes in the temple, idols, and then the monkey men 
had come and stolen the idols and taken them away and everyone 
knew what had happened to the monkey men. They had all been 
killed. 

Monkey men! The Malays and the Chinese sometimes called the 
Japs monkey men. Suppose the Japs had been here? Suppose there 
had been golden snake idols and the Japs had taken them away. Gold 
for the war effort. 

I let her talk, only now I listened to every word. This thing was 
making more and more sense. 

Siti, my lovely little simple-minded jungle girl, hadn’t made the 
connection between golden snake idols, Japs inland from the coast, 
and a possible sunken Jap sub. I made it. Fast. Just as Lim Yang made 
it when he heard poor uncle’s story under torture. 

Uncle had been a guerrilla himself then, fighting the Japs, and he 
must have seen them loot the temple and take the golden snakes to 
the coast. Whatever he had seen, he had kept it to himself—except in 
nightmare when he could not control his mind—and had not spoken 
until the Red Cobra had gotten it out of him with knives and red hot 


pliers. 

This nutty jigsaw puzzle was beginning to take form. 

I left Siti pleading, on the verge of tears, and headed for the little 
temple. I hacked a fresh path for myself—some bright boy might have 
thought of leaving a grenade trap behind—and it took me half an hour 
to get into the clearing. 

The guerrillas had camped here and had left without cleaning up. 
Another sign that they were in a hurry. There was a fire site, scattered 
empty cans and a latrine. I crouched in the brush and studied the 
place and waited for the birds and monkeys to quiet down so I could 
hear danger if there was any. They resented the hell out of me, and it 
was another fifteen minutes before I could hear myself think. 

I was about to risk it when a python dropped out of a tree within 
ten feet of me, wriggled over the clearing and disappeared into the 
temple. He was a monster, about twenty feet long and a foot thick, 
and he had been watching me all the time. 

I had the Browning slung and the Luger in my hand as I crossed 
the clearing. The sun blasted at me through the latticed vines 
overhead and somewhere to the west I heard rain coming. 

I went to the latrine and looked at the turds. I tested one with a 
stick and figured again that the Red Cobra was at least three days 
ahead of me. I examined the empty cans and saw that he was getting 
food from the Chinese mainland. So he had at least some tenuous 
communication with Peking. Probably through Hong Kong or Canton. 

I took the flashlight off my belt, stepped through the temple door 
and let the swath of white brilliance sweep the interior. The odor of 
snake was overpowering. 

They were everywhere. My pal, the python, was coiled in a corner. 
He had just eaten, just since slithering into the temple, and the bump 
in his middle was the size of a small pig. Killed and left for him during 
the night, because I hadn’t heard any squealing. And drugged, I 
supposed, as all the other snakes were drugged. 

None of them paid any attention to me. They draped from the 
ancient rafters and coiled in the comers and moved sluggishly over the 
stone floor. Mambas, at least twenty other species I couldn’t identify, 
and a couple of king cobras that didn’t bother to puff and hiss when I 
walked around them. By this time I knew I didn’t have anything to 
fear from the snakes. They were all high, taking a trip of some sort. 
What worried me were the snake keepers, who were probably 
watching the temple at the moment. 

I felt a terrific urge to get the hell out of that place. Yet I lingered. 
I had a feeling that there was something here that I should know. 
Almost as if this ancient snake shrine were trying to tell me 
something. 


I closed my nostrils against the snake smell as best I could—a 
compound of centuries of excrement and sloughed skins can be pretty 
rank—and played the beam of the flashlight over the walls high up. 
Even after twenty odd years you could see where the frieze had been. 

The lighter outlines of huge serpents were as plain as well 
preserved fossils against the older grime of the walls. There had been 
four of them. One fifty foot undulating serpent to each wall, making a 
frieze six feet down from the ceiling. Four of them. Fifty feet long. 
Solid gold. That was a lot of solid gold. Those .Taps must have been 
pretty happy. 

I saw the hole then and wished I hadn’t, because I knew I was 
going to explore it. It beckoned to me. 

It was a square dark hole in the wall directly opposite me. A bit 
shorter and narrower than a regular door, I crossed and put my light 
into the opening. I was very quiet. Around me was the soft slither and 
movement of the drugged snakes. 

The light revealed a winze that led sharply downward. Like the 
tunnel shaft of a mine. Mine? This must be where they had taken the 
gold for those serpent idols. 

I ducked into the shaft, the Luger ready, and slid down the steep 
incline behind the light. A sharp turn to the right. I made the turn and 
there he was. 

Nothing to worry about. He had been dead a long time. I played 
the light over the brown and crumbling bones and saw something 
glint like dull pewter. A bangle, a bracelet, thick and massive, around 
one of the wrist bones. I picked it up as the bone crumbled away to 
dust; I hefted it and bent it in my hands. I was getting a very peculiar 
feeling. I put the light between my knees and examined the bangle 
with great care. I scratched it with my hunting knife. 

Platinum! 

I put the thing in my pocket and got out of there. I didn’t show it 
to Siti, and didn’t mention it, and she was so glad to see me back alive 
from the Snake Temple that she didn’t ask any questions. She 
shouldered the pack, put on her palm leaf hat and started trotting 
away. 

Over her shoulder she said: “Little people watch. See us. See you in 
temple. We hurry and maybe no trouble.” 

I didn’t want any trouble. Not that kind of trouble. In eastern 
Malaya the aborigines use blow pipes and tiny darts. They catch a 
mamba, milk him and mix the venon with some sort of gum. 

Phffffttt. A silent death and a very quick one. 

I believed Siti. They were watching us, all right, but they didn’t 
bother us. I breathed a little easier when we had gone a few miles. By 
now Siti had gotten over her scare and was sulking. She ignored me 


most of the time and stopped speaking English. 

When we stopped for a rest and I gave her a cigarette, she took it 
without looking at me. and said, too politely, “Trima kasi.” 

I got into the mood and kidded her along. “Baik, Mem.” 

She frowned and rolled her brown eyes at me. “Tida! Tida Mem!” 

“Oh?” I grinned at her, but was beginning to get a little browned 
off myself, “Your guerrilla lover did not marry you, then? Not even 
jungle fashion?” 

At that she stared at me and put her hand over her heart. Her eyes 
filled with tears. “Sakit,” she said. “Sakit, Tuan! Sakit sini.” 

She had much pain in her heart. 

I made a mistake then. I put my arms around her, smoothed her 
hair and kissed her forehead. She misunderstood, or wanted to 
misunderstand, dropped the pack and pulled me over to the side of 
the trail; she started making love then and there. I wondered what the 
little aborigines thought, if they were still watching. Scandalized, no 
doubt. 

She was like a child, as sudden and changing as the jungle rain. As 
soon as she came she patted my cheek and muttered, “Senang— 
sensing!” 

She was happy again. She picked up the pack and started on, 
smiling at me and speaking English again. Sort of. 

“You make danger for self, Tuan, and Siti is very sad. You die I be 
more sad. Not to die, please?” 

I said I would do my best. 

That night she came into the sleeping bag as usual and then went 
right to sleep with her cheek against mine. I didn’t drop off for a long 
time. 

Platinum! Then how did the rumors about the gold get started? 
The story, myth, legend or whatever, was that the Japs had stolen 
golden serpents from the old temple. I didn’t get it; and after a time I 
gave up and thought about other things. 

The little people, the aboriginal Semang, had never built that 
temple or made those idols. They must have inherited it, taken over, 
after the original builders had vanished. This interested me, but not 
enough to pursue it. So the temple was part of a lost civilization, 
possibly dating back thousands of years. They had had a platinum 
mine and knew how to work it. 

So? I was no anthropologist. I was an AXEman, Senior 
KILLMASTER, a professional killer with a job to do. I fell asleep with 
the thought that I was getting very close to doing it. 

Toward dusk the following day we skirted a gunung, a mountain, 
and I could smell the sea at last. 

Siti sniffed and said, “Laut!” 


I said that it sure was and that from now on we must go even more 
carefully than before. The Red Cobra could not be too far ahead. 

An hour later I found another campsite just off the elephant trail. 
He was bold now. There had been three fires. And there were jeep 
tracks. 

This time I hacked a way back into the jungle and left Siti to fix 
our dinner. I went back to the Cobra’s campsite and started probing 
forward very cautiously. That jeep hadn’t flown in. 

A mile on I found a faint track leading to the southeast. Just a 
couple of ruts through the thinning jungle. And I found more jeep 
tracks. I looked at the British ordnance map. That jeep had to come 
from Kota Bharu. It was a fair-sized town, one of the few on the 
barren eastern coast. 

Someone, perhaps more than one person, had come looking for the 
Red Cobra. Had reached the elephant trail and backtrailed along it 
until they found the campsite. Supplies? Information? New recruits? 

I went back to the campsite and searched it again. I had been 
damned sloppy the first time. But I had grown so accustomed to the 
Cobra not trying to conceal anything that I overlooked it when he did. 

Beyond the usual latrine—and these feces were still pretty fresh—I 
saw where the grass had been trampled a little. It was easy to miss. I 
followed the trace into fairly deep jungle, chopping with the parang, 
and found a freshly dug pit that had been covered over. It was shallow 
and I opened it with the parang in no time at all. 

There was a jumble of brown cardboard cartons. Some large, some 
small. The smaller cartons had contained radio parts. Surplus stuff 
sold in San Francisco and transshipped through Hong Kong and 
Singapore. Lim Yang was using an old American Army transceiver, an 
SXC 12, with which I was fairly familiar. 

Noh, the man I had killed at the tin mine, had been telling the 
truth. Lim Yang’s old radio had been broken and he was out of 
communication with Peking or Canton or whoever was monitoring 
him. Now he had his new parts and would be back in his usual niche 
on the Red network. 

The large cartons interested me more. Much more. Scuba 
equipment! 

Four complete scuba-diving outfits. Tanks, fins, masks, the works. 

Black stencils on the large cartons announced that they had come 
from the AQUA-ART COMPANY, INC. Cleveland, Ohio. 

I tossed the cartons back in the hole and kicked dirt over them. I 
was now an absolute believer in the sunken Jap sub. Gold? I shook my 
head. The bangle in my pocket was pure platinum. I was willing to bet 
that those stolen snake idols had been platinum, too. How did gold get 
into the act? 


I gave up on that and started for our camp and whatever Siti had 
for dinner. It couldn’t be much because our supplies were running 
very low. There had been no time to snare and it would have been 
suicide to fire a gun. 

It occurred to me that the jeep that met Lim Yang might have 
brought him more than equipment There might have been a message. 
I tried to put myself in his shoes. In his brain. 

He had had time, even by sending a courier out of the jungle on 
foot, to check the submarine story. Surely he would have done that! 
But he had believed in the story, even before a check, and had broken 
his cover and left the jungle for an open coast. 

Yet he must have checked. I knew that Chinese Intelligence, 
especially Ching Poo, was damned good. Nearly as good as the 
Russians or ourselves. They might well have been able to check out if 
a Japanese submarine had gone down off the east coast of Malaya 
during the late years of World War II. They could have a complete 
record tucked away in some dusty file—name of sub, when sunk, why 
sunk, by whom sunk, on and on. 

If my hunch was right, the Red Cobra had made a check, a courier 
had come by jeep, and the sinking of the Jap sub had been confirmed. 
The jeep had brought along scuba equipment. It had been checked 
out. The submarine was there. It was loaded with either platinum or 
gold—I didn’t want to get Into that again—and the Red Cobra was 
after it. If he got it he would be in favor with Peking again. Any 
agency likes a man who can pay his own way. A submarine full of 
gold, or platinum, would buy an awful lot of guns and ammo and high 
explosive and pay a lot of recruits. 

Ergo! I was pretty happy with matters. That goddamned sub was 
there and Lim Yang had a map, tortured out of poor uncle, and he 
would find it. But the sub was somewhere under the Gulf of Siam, no 
doubt close to shore, and to get to it Lim Yang was going to have to 
come out into the open. On open beaches. No matter how cautiously 
he did it, he still had to do it. He couldn’t sit back in the mountains, or 
in fringe jungle, and find that sub and loot it. He had to venture out of 
cover to mark it, and when he did I was going to mark him. 

Siti had seen a durian fruit fall and we ate the stinking pulp, 
delicious, and the last can of hash for dinner. From now on we must 
live on cheese and chocolate and cigarettes and what we could catch. 

It didn’t worry me. I didn’t think it would be long now. 

I felt good. That night, when she came into my sleeping bag, Siti 
found that I was a little too much even for her. 

At last she said what she had never said before. 

“Sudah! Sudah! Tuan, please, sudah!” 

That will do. Enough! 


CHAPTER 10 


I timed myself. Siti and I ate a sparse breakfast, sat out the 
morning rain under the shelter half and then went looking. The 
elephant trail went straight down to the beaches. The jeep tracks left 
it about a mile inland and headed back for Kota Bharu. Another half 
mile and I found where the guerrillas had left the trail and started 
hacking a way through the fringe jungle. I stopped abruptly, back- 
tracked a half mile and went into the jungle myself. Here on the coast 
it was what they call “good” jungle—thick enough for cover and not 
dense enough to cut down speed. 

It took me three hours to spot the Red Cobra. 

The little harbor, really a big cove, scalloped back into a narrow 
strip of white sand. A finger of land pushed out into the water, and 
the jungle, like dark green hair on the back of that finger, followed it 
out into the cove. It was a perfect spot for what Lim Yang had in 
mind. Too perfect. It was such a natural that it made it easy to spot. 

A strip of rotting pier ran out into the water from the end of the 
land finger, a hundred yards or so. I got the picture at once. The cove 
was deep enough for the Jap freighters to have come right in, tie up at 
the pier and wait for their cargoes of tin ore. The Japs must have been 
pretty desperate for tin and took the risk of moving it by day. The Jap 
sub must have been guarding the tin ships. 

Siti and I lay in the brush on a headland a quarter mile south of 
the cove. She had her orders and obeyed them. Otherwise the Tuan 
was going to skull her good and proper. We spoke in whispers and we 
moved about on our hands and knees. The cover was fair, but not so 
good that we could move around in normal fashion. 

Siti was very patient with me. She would take the binoculars every 
now and then, watch the little promontory and wrinkle her nose and 
mumble to herself. I caught a couple of the words and they were the 
same: “Senang—senang—” 

Good—good. She was happy with things. 

I didn’t pay it much heed. I myself was not too happy with things. I 
had traced the Red Cobra, I was getting close to the end of the 
mission, but now I was up against the ultimate problem of how to get 
to him. He was in a jungle on the spit of land, and he wasn’t showing 
himself. I watched all afternoon and caught only one flash of reflected 
light from something in the brush. Lim Yang was staying under cover 
and playing it very cozy. I knew he would have pickets out and there 
was no point in trying to take him during the daylight hours. I might 
as well commit suicide. 


On this open coast he would have to work at night. It was the only 
way. I spotted a rectangle of small white floats he had rigged about a 
half mile off the end of the sagging pier. Markers. He had already 
found the sub. So what did he do now? 

Siti finally went to sleep. I watched and saw nothing and spent the 
rest of the day trying to figure it out. There was very little coastal 
traffic. A few fishing junks far out, and once the heavy smoke of a 
rusty tramp beating up to Krung Thep. 

Lim Yang could find the gold, or platinum, with his scuba divers. 
But he would need heavy equipment to bring it up. A barge, derricks, 
at least a donkey engine, and a tender of some sort. He didn’t have 
any of that. All he could do now was check the location of the sub, 
establish that the treasure was actually there, mark the spot and wait 
until later. 

Meantime he was playing dead dog in his little swatch of jungle; 
and how in hell was I going to get to him? 

Just for the hell of it I slipped the Bosch scope into place on the 
Browning—it was tinted as were the binoculars and wouldn’t pick up 
the sun—and went through a few dry runs. 

The scope was powerful and brought the land spit right up to the 
end of the rifle batrel. This was illusory. I had one shot coming to me, 
just one, and I didn’t want to risk it at a quarter of a mile. Because, if I 
did decide to pop him at long range, I would have to go for a head 
shot. A gut shot was easier, surer, but earned no guarantee of death. If 
I got him in the head with a .458 magnum I didn’t need any 
guarantees. He was dead. 

I got comfortable in the prone position, using the sling to steady 
my elbow, glued my eye to the scope and moved the sight slowly up 
and down the spit of land. I saw faint boat tracks, two of them that I 
had already spotted with the binoculars, leading back into the 
undergrowth and trees. I figured he was using a couple of big dugouts, 
Malay style, and whoever had brushed sand over the tracks hadn’t 
done a very good job. 

I let the scope trace the canoe tracks right up to the jungle edge. 
They were in there someplace, those dugouts, but I couldn’t spot 
them. Where the boat tracks stopped I fixed a mental firing stake and 
adjusted by windage and elevation. Just in case. There was a single 
palm tree growing on the narrow strip of beach, a dozen feet from the 
jungle edge, and I zeroed in on it where the boat traces passed 
underneath. 

It was then I saw him. For a micro-instant I had him squarely in 
the scope. The Red Cobra. Lim Yang. The man I had come all those 
thousands of miles to kill. 

He was slight in build. A little wisp of a man wearing green 


dungarees and a flat-billed fatigue cap. He looked mousy and harmless 
behind horn-rimmed glasses. He wasn’t even carrying a gun. No 
holster belt, no sidearm. 

I could hear Ben Thomson saying, “This Lim is deceiving. About 
fifty, wears glasses, scholarly appearance, dresses neatly. Doesn’t 
drink. No women or boys—” 

A very neat little murderer. Very adept at massacres. I remembered 
the stench coming from that ravine near the kampong. 

I damned near did it. I took a deep breath, let half of it out, and 
my finger started a slow squeeze. The rifle was butted just right into 
my shoulder and the sling came taut as I put strain on it. 

I let out my wind and dropped the muzzle down. No. Too far. Too 
risky. And now too late. He was gone. 

We kept under cover until darkness fell. Siti was damned bored by 
now and kept asking me, “Pukul berapa?” What time is it? 

I said tid’ apa and to shut up, It didn’t matter. I was grouchy. 
Maybe I should have taken that shot! 

As soon as it was full dark there was activity on the spit of land 
down near the old pier. I swore because I didn’t have night glasses. 
There was a moon but there were also a lot of dark rain clouds that 
kept messing me up. Finally I decided to take a chance. I told Siti to 
stay where she was and I slid down some low cliffs until I was on the 
beach at the mouth of the cove. From this spot, flat on my belly in the 
sand, I watched the hooded lights flashing and winking and weaving 
patterns in the sultry night. Softly shouted commands came over the 
water as the lights moved away from the pier and out to the markers I 
had seen earlier. I heard the splash of paddles as the dugout canoes 
went back and forth. 

I couldn’t see anything but an interweaving pattern of lights. But it 
was easy enough to visualize the rest. Lim Yang had his scuba men 
hard at work. He must be having problems. A submarine that has been 
lying on the bottom for twenty-odd years is bound to present a few 
problems. Lim Yang had no heavy equipment. 

I guessed that the Jap submarine had been caught on the surface 
and sunk with its main hatch open. Otherwise Lim Yang wouldn’t be 
wasting his time. 

I guessed at something else, too. He hadn’t found the treasure yet. 
He wasn’t even sure it was there, even though he had spotted the 
submarine. I thought about that for 8 time and it made sense. 
Something was wrong. He hadn’t found the gold, or the platinum, or 
whatever the hell it was. That was why he was still hanging around 
and taking such terrific risks. Lights at night, for instance, was asking 
for trouble. So was hanging around on that spit of land, even under 
cover. He was in an exposed position. I knew there was a coastal 


highway some ten miles inland. One whisper, one hint to the 
government forces, and all they had to do was seal off the little 
peninsula to put the Red Cobra in the bag. 

I could give the hint. Or send Siti with a message. I did not 
consider it twice. My job was to kill Lim Yang. 

As I wormed my way back up to where I had left the girl I found 
myself wondering what had gone wrong. Why couldn’t Lim Yang 
locate the treasure? Hell! A submarine isn’t all that big. 

We waited for the moon to show and made our way carefully off 
the headland and back into jungle. Siti didn’t have much to say and 
neither did I. I had made up my mind on how to kill Lim Yang. 

The best time would be at dawn. Just when the guerrillas were 
knocking off operations for the night. They would be tired and sleepy 
and hungry and maybe a little off guard. I could get back to that 
stretch of beach I had just left and hide in some rocks I had spotted. 
That would cut my shooting distance by about half. At an eighth of a 
mile I wouldn’t miss. Even a head shot was certain. The dawn’s early 
light is not the best for shooting, hut I would just have to cope. Wait 
until the light was strong enough, just before the sun slid above the 
South China Sea. The sun would be on my left and the target to the 
south of me. Even if I had to wait for the sun it might not matter. 

It was all a problem of timing. Exquisite timing. And ifs—if the 
weather held, if the light was right, if Lim Yang got a little careless, if 
the conditions were perfect for just one minute. That was all I needed, 
all I had to wait for. One minute when things were exactly right. One 
trigger squeeze and I could go home. I wasn’t worrying about pursuit. 
Once I watched his head explode in the scope I would be off and 
running. I would be headed back for deep jungle before they knew 
what had killed the boss man. 

Siti didn’t want to make love that night. Which was all right with 
me. After she fell asleep I lay for a long time thinking the thing out 
and looking for possibility of error that would get me killed. I found 
some, too, but none that I wasn’t prepared to risk. No plan is ever 
perfect. At last, after setting my interior alarm clock for an hour 
before dawn, I fell asleep. 

The tiger woke me. I came bolt upright with a start, getting 
tangled in the mosquito netting, and that scared away the tiger. He 
had a full belly and wasn’t hunting anyway, just nosing around, and 
when I made noise he took off. I caught one flash of green fire in the 
night and then he was gone. Leaving his rank smell behind. 

The thing was—Siti was gone, too. I was alone in the bed roll. 

At first I thought that she had awakened and gone off into the 
jungle to take care of nature. I waited. No Siti. After fifteen minutes I 
knew that that wasn’t the answer. 


I got out of the bed roll and, Luger in hand, checked around. 
Nothing at all. Except that the parang was missing. 

I swore a little. What in hell was the little jungle wench up to? Out 
chopping around in the jungle in the dead of night? That didn’t make 
any sense at all. 

The moon was far down in the west, lying on its side, but the 
clouds had gone and I could see a little. I started to get as nervous as a 
whore in church. What I can’t understand bothers me. 

I took a quick look around with the flashlight, holding it straight 
down and masking it with my fingers. Nothing. 

I went back to the bed roll and humped it up to make it look like a 
man sleeping there. I rearranged the netting and then I went off into 
the jungle edge and squatted there with the Browning over my knees. 
When the moon did show I had a clear view of the tiny clearing I had 
hacked out for our camp. 

She was a Malay, and she was naturally good in the jungle. I never 
did hear her. I saw her come out of the jungle on the far side of the 
clearing and cross to the sleeping bag. She was carrying the parang in 
one hand and something else in the other. Something that she cradled 
in the crook of her arm and kept pressed against her breast. She was 
wearing my spare shirt against mosquitoes and leeches and when she 
stopped near the bed roll and the moon was suddenly bright I saw the 
dark damp spot on my shirt. 

I knew then. I knew, but I didn’t fully comprehend. Some things 
take a little getting used to. 

I stepped into the open and spoke quietly. “Where have you been, 
Siti?” 

She whirled around with a hiss of surprise and fear. She stared at 
me for a moment, clutching the thing to her breast. 

She stammered, “Tuan! You frighten Siti—I—” 

She made a break for the jungle edge. I worked the bolt on the rifle 
so she could hear it. I snapped, “Berenti!” 

I wouldn’t have risked a shot, but she was too simple to know that. 
Her brain just didn’t work that fast. She stopped. 

I pointed to the bed roll. “Balek sini!” 

She went to it and stood. I said, “Drop the parang.” 

She dropped it. I scooped it up and looked at the cutting edge. 
Blood. 

I pointed to the thing she still held pressed to her breast. It was 
wrapped in palm leaves and it was dripping. 

“Put it down,” I told her. 

For a moment she resisted. She clung to it and muttered something 
I did not catch. Then she sighed and put the thing on the ground at 
her feet. “Baik, Tuan. Tid’ apa.” 


It mattered to me. I was angry and just a little sick. I motioned her 
away and stripped the palm leaves off the thing. 

He had been a good-looking boy. Before she cut his head off. Now 
his eyes were closed and his mouth sagged in a ludicrous grin of 
surprise. I put the light on the head for ten seconds and that was 
enough. 

Siti was watching me quietly. Not afraid. Not excited. She might 
have been waiting for a bus in Kuala Lumpur. 

“Why, Siti?” 

She touched her left breast where it swelled beneath the stain on 
my shirt. “Sakit, Tuan. I am feel much pain for him. I love much. He 
betray me, cause all my people dead. You saw, Tuan.” 

Yes. I had seen. 

Siti touched her breast again. She smiled at me. “Before I am much 
sakit. Now I am senang, happy. I am revenge.” 

She sure was. 

I was thinking as fast as I ever had in my life. I killed the flashlight 
and the moon went down and we stood there in the dark. I didn’t 
think she would run for it. That had been a frightened impulse. I 
didn’t care if she did run. The damage was done now. The big 
question was—how much damage? 

It was one hell of a bind. I was stuck. I didn’t dare use the light 
and without the moon, even a faint moon, I was helpless in the jungle. 
All I could do was wait and hope she had gotten away with it cleanly. 

“How did you do it, Siti? You went into their camp?” It seemed 
incredible, yet I knew she moved like a ghost. 

“No, Tuan. I did not go in camp. Was, but not necessary. I find that 
Keda is guard. You know, Tuan? Sentry. I hear him speak to other 
mans. I wait silent in jungle until he is alone. Then I speak him.” 

That must have surprised the living hell out of Keda, I thought. 
Why hadn’t the man had sense enough to give the alarm. 

She read my thoughts. “I make to him love talk, Tuan. He surprise, 
but believe that I follow him all the way for love.” 

Vanity can be so dangerous! 

I was silent. What was there to say? She had conned me pretty 
good, too. Used me. I nearly laughed at that thought. I had used her 
for convenience, for sex, and she had used me for revenge. Had let me 
lead her all this way so she could cut off a false lover’s head. 

“What we do now, Tuan? What you do to Siti? Punish? Give me to 
government for hang?” 

“Forget that,” I told her harshly. “You’re sure you weren’t seen or 
heard?” 

“Tida, Tuan. I do not think. I was much quick—I strike and take 
head and leave. Much fast, Tuan.” 


I damned the moon for sinking. The darkness was total now. She 
was a jungle haunt speaking out of blackness. I was as bound to the 
spot as though I were chained. I was angry and getting more tense by 
the moment. My danger signal was beginning to activate. 

“There’s the body,” I told her. “They'll find it with the first light, 
maybe before, and they’ll be warned. You have loused me up good, 
baby!” 

How in hell could I get close to Lim Yang now? How was I going to 
kill the Red Cobra? I called myself a stupid bastard for not guessing 
what she had in mind, for not watching her closer. Too late now. This 
called for a complete change in plans. 

Her whisper came to me. “Yes, Tuan. There is body. I not think of 
that. I sorry, Tuan, that I make trouble for you. I not knowing.” 

It was what I got for being so close mouthed. I realized, then, that 
Siti had never known what I was really up to. The whole mess was, in 
part, my own fault. If I had taken her into my confidence— 

My instincts are good and true. I knew that we had to get out of 
there. Now. Fast! Even if it meant using the flashlight. I started to 
move. 

My instinct was right. Too late. 

Four powerful beams of light snapped into the little clearing, 
crisscrossing, finding us and holding us in the brilliance. A voice spoke 
in perfect English. 

“Put up your hands. Do not move.” 

No one had to tell me. I knew whose voice that was. 


CHAPTER 11 


They made me watch it. 

First, there was a hell of an argument about it. One of Lim Yang’s 
young lieutenants, a stubby muscular Malayan-Chinese called Sok Tan 
who was obviously second in command, tried to get Lim to spare the 
girl. They had quite a battle about it. 

Sok Tan respected the boss, but he wasn’t afraid of him. They 
rattled away at each other in Cantonese and ignored me. Either they 
didn’t know I understood the language or they didn’t give a damn. 
Probably the latter. Who cared? I was next. 

Sok Tan complained that the men had had no women for months. 
Siti was quite a dish. They could pass her around and make everybody 
happy. 

Lim sat behind his field desk, patted his well manicured hands 
together and frowned and shook his head. 

“No. I will not allow women, even one woman, in my camp. I have 
gone without sex for years—surely the men can go another few 
months. As they must. I command it. Women are nothing but a 
cesspool of disease and trouble, my son. Do as I have bidden you. 
When the sun comes up.” 

I had been tossed into a corner of the green pyramidal tent that 
was the Cobra’s headquarters. It was stamped with black broad 
arrows. Old British issue. I was gagged, my hands were tied behind me 
and they had put vine hobbles on my ankles. All I could do was watch 
and listen. They ignored me. 

Sok Tan was pretty teed off with his moralistic chief. He was 
barely respectful as he pointed out that even if they weren’t allowed 
to pass the girl around from man to man she would still come in 
handy. She could cook and do a lot of the donkey work. This made 
sense. I had already noted that most of the guerrillas, those I had seen, 
were Malays. Malays are lazy. Even Malay guerrillas. 

Lim Yang shook his head again. He had a crew cut with deep Vs at 
the temples and he was going gray. The gray hair and the horn- 
rimmed glasses did make him look like a professor. He even sounded 
like one. 

“No. The girl will die. She has murdered one of our young men and 
she must pay for it. Even if she were not guilty of that crime I would 
not permit her in my camp. I am surprised at you, Sok Tan! You know 
my feelings about women and still you persist in this.” 

“Tt is the men, sir.” Sok Tan’s broad brown face twisted in anger 
and disgust. He knew he was up against a stone wall. 


“They asked me to speak to you. They will be very angry, sir, if 
you execute the girl so soon. Maybe later, after they have had the use 
of her?” 

I saw then why they called him the Cobra. The qualifying “Red” 
wasn’t necessary. From that moment I thought of him as the Cobra, 
nothing else. 

He came erect behind the field desk like a snake uncoiling. His 
eyes glittered through the horn rims and he actually hissed. 

“That will be all, Sok Tan! All! If you mention this subject to me 
again I will shoot you on the spot. My final word.” 

My Luger was lying on the desk. The Cobra reached to put his 
hand on it. He did not pick it up. He merely turned it so that the 
muzzle pointed at his lieutenant. 

Sok Tan gulped, opened his mouth, lost his nerve and stalked out 
of the tent. 

The tent was well blacked out. A solitary naphtha flare wavered on 
a pole near the desk. The Cobra picked up the Luger, toyed with it, 
put it down and examined my stiletto and the chamois sheath. I didn’t 
know what had happened to my Browning. 

He swiveled to look at me. His complexion was more sallow than 
yellow, and he was badly acne scarred. He crossed his thin legs. This 
was one mean, wily, experienced old sonofabitch. He knew it. I knew 
it. He knew that I knew it. 

For a long time he didn’t say anything. Just watched me through 
his glasses as though I were some specimen on a glass slide. 

He patted his small hands in that nervous gesture he had. 

“So, Mr. Carter! We meet at long last. I am surprised, naturally, 
and more than delighted. I have heard so much of you.” 

I had palm leaves stuffed into my mouth and held there by a filthy 
handkerchief. I watched him. His eyes swam like evil black fish 
behind the thick glasses. 

He picked up a slip of paper from his desk, looked at it and then 
back at me. 

“The description matches perfectly. You are Carter? You do not 
deny this?” 

I didn’t move. 

He tossed the paper away. “No matter. You are Carter. According 
to my latest information the Red Tiger Society in Hong Kong has had 
an interest in you for some time. They requested a picture from 
Peking. Peking had such a picture, and sent a copy to Hong Kong on 
the promise that they would be kept informed of your movements. It 
seems to have worked out. The Red Tigers kept their part of the 
bargain, even though they did not succeed in killing you. You were in 
Hong Kong on September 30th, Mr. Carter?” 


It was about as I had figured it. I should have stayed away from 
Hong Kong. I thought of Freddy for the first time in a long while. 
Then forgot her. 

The Cobra picked up my Luger, slipped the safety off and crossed 
to me. He kept the pistol on me as he ripped away the gag. He smiled 
down at me. His teeth were good for a middle-aged Chinese. 

“We must have a little chat, Mr. Carter. It is possible, you know, 
that I may not have to kill you. This, naturally, depends on the degree 
of your cooperation with me.” 

I spat out fragments of palm leaves and grinned at him. I didn’t 
much feel like grinning, but I forced myself. 

“T might cooperate,” I told him. “I know I’m in a bad spot, and I 
don’t want to die any more than the next man. What do you want?” 

He went back to the field desk, sat down and played with the 
Luger. After a moment he said, “It is not so much what I want, Mr. 
Carter, as what Peking wants. As you may know I am not exactly held 
in high esteem at the moment by Peking—but your capture is a coup 
that may go far toward restoring my image. As you Americans say.” 

He was bullshitting me, as we Americans say. He had no intention 
of keeping me alive and shipping me to Peking. He was a sadistic 
bastard and he was bent on having a little fun with me. 

I glanced at the radio transmitter in a comer of the tent. It was, as I 
had guessed, an old SXC 12.1 nodded at it. 

“So why don’t you call Peking and tell them you’ve got me? They’ll 
welcome you back with a band. You might even get a medal. They 
might even forgive you for messing up in Indonesia three years ago. 
Forgive you for getting out alive while all your friends were killed. 
Call them.” 

His fragile hands played patacake. The eyes watched me from 
behind thick lenses. He was not happy with me. This was a man who 
could not stand even the memory of failure. 

Finally he said: “You are brash, Mr. Carter. I had heard that. I have 
been through your file many times. It is quite extensive.” 

I shrugged. “So? I’ve been around a long time. I have killed a lot of 
you yellow bastards. Where did you learn your English, Lim? You 
speak it very well for a Chink.” 

I did it deliberately, taking a chance that he wouldn’t gun me 
down then and there. He was too cool. I wanted to rile him a little, get 
him hotted up and see if he would make a mistake. I didn’t have much 
to lose. As matters stood I was a dead duck. Any second. 

He picked up the Luger and pointed at me. I cursed the gun for her 
lack of loyalty. She was a bitch. A hunk of iron that would as soon kill 
me as anyone else. 

The Cobra laughed. “I shall add to your file that you are sometimes 


childish. Do you really think you can provoke me into doing 
something I am not yet ready to do?” 

I stared back at him. He put the Luger down again. 

“Not that I mind answering the question, Mr. Carter. I was raised 
in a mission in Sinkiang Province. The fathers were very strict. It was 
my pleasure, when I reached manhood, to go back and kill a few of 
them.” 

“Tl bet.” 

He ignored that and reached into a drawer of the field desk. He 
held up an object; it caught the light and glimmered dark and I felt a 
small sickness in me. He came to within six feet of me, stood there, 
watching me, swinging the little pendant back and forth. A black cube 
suspended from a golden chain. A kaaba. I had last seen it snuggling 
between Mora’s breasts. 

He was waiting for me to blow my top. I didn’t give him the 
satisfaction. I nodded. 

“T recognize it. What did you do to her?” 

He palmed the little cube and stared down at it. “I? I did nothing 
to her, Mr. Carter. But some of my people in Singapore, most 
regrettably, had to do certain things. She died under torture. She did 
not betray you, Mr. Carter. Which is why she had to die, of course. 
Had she betrayed you I would have had you much sooner.” 

He waved a hand at the radio. “Until yesterday I did not even 
know that you were in the jungle and following me. Even then it was 
a tenuous matter, mere supposition, but as you know I heeded the 
warning and posted double guards. One to guard the other—and so 
was led to your little camp tonight. Most fortuitous, don’t you think?” 

He was having a ball with me. Enjoying himself. There was 
nothing I could do but take it. Take it and hate him and bust my brain 
trying to figure out a way to kill him. That was a laugh. He was going 
to kill me. When he was ready. 

He was a little disppointed when I didn’t rise to the bait. He spun 
the kaaba a few times and then put it away in the desk. 

“Her death was a bit ironic, Mr. Carter. For a time she was 
committed to us, you know. You must take my word for that. It is the 
truth. The daughter of the eminent Dato Ismail bin Rahman was 
working for us. For me. You can imagine how pleased I was.” 

I could imagine. I could also see how it might be true. The 
generational gap. Father and daughter not thinking alike. Mora could 
have been idealistic enough, and naive enough, to take up with the 
Commies. 

There was nothing for me to say. 

The Cobra said, “She was falling away from us, you see. We began 
to watch her. She was much too valuable a source of information for 


us to lose. We had, I am afraid, to apply a little pressure.” 

“Like blackmail?” 

He nodded, happy that I had joined the conversation at last. 

“Of course. You knew about her—failing?” 

I nodded. The look on his face disgusted me. “She was sick. She 
was a very sick girl.” 

He patted his hands, “Most sick. Of a sickness that was of great 
value to me and my organization. We compiled a list of her lovers, 
you know. The length and the variety of that list would amaze you, 
Mr. Carter.” 

I didn’t want to hear any more. Mora was dead and there was 
nothing I could do about it. I stared at the naphtha flame and ignored 
him. 

But the Cobra could see that he had the knife in me. He kept 
twisting it. It was still a couple of hours until dawn and he had 
nothing better to do. He was getting his jollies. 

“T repeat, Mr. Carter, that she did not betray you. It was the 
Englishman, Toby Dexter, whom she eventually named under torture. 
She fooled us about that. She gave us Dexter to mask you. Which is 
why you so very nearly got me instead of the other way round.” 

He waved at the radio again. “I had the luck. My radio was 
repaired in time for me to work Peking and learn that there were two 
of you after me. You were identified, and I had already taken care of 
the Englishman. Pure luck, Mr. Carter. I admit it.” 

I was wreary. My stomach hurt. I knew he was telling the truth. It 
was only logical that Dato Ismail bin Rahman would use Mora to 
contact and instruct Toby Dexter as well as myself. The Dato had 
trusted his daughter where he hadn’t trusted Malaysian Intelligence. 
She had betrayed him. And Toby Dexter. But not me. Not Carter. I 
wondered about that. Briefly. I would never know exactly why. 
Meantime I had to try and stay alive. I couldn’t avenge her if I was 
dead. 

I was sick to death of the Cobra’s prim and prurient face. I 
switched the subject. 

“Why don’t you spare the girl?” I asked him. “She isn’t guilty of 
anything but killing a man who betrayed her. How can she hurt you? 
She is just a simple jungle girl. Why kill her?” 

He had taken out a pen knife and was working on his nails. He 
glanced at me and I saw that he was as bored as I was with the long 
night. 

“You have a kind heart, Mr. Carter. Don’t you find that rather a 
hindrance in your profession?” 

I spat to be sure he wouldn’t miss the point. “I’m not a sadist. You 
are. I don’t kill unless it is necessary. You do. You like killing, Lim 


Yang.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Carter. I will not argue the point. But the girl, this 
one called Siti, she must die. She would be a nuisance. She would 
surely cause trouble among the men. In any case I need to make an 
example of her. I shall have her beheaded and see that the word gets 
about. The Malays have been something less than cooperative these 
past few months.” 

I closed my eyes. In spite of everything I was sleepy. I knew I was 
going to be able to sleep. That says something about me that I am not 
sure I like. 

Without opening my eyes I said, “You are a sonofabitch, Lim. You 
are a dung-eating turtle, and I am sure that your mother was the 
biggest whore in all of China and you pimped for her.” 

I heard him coming. I opened my eyes just in time to see his field 
boot coming at my face. 


They made me watch it. 

They hauled me out of the crude shelter where I had been tossed 
unconscious and dragged me into a little clear space in the jungle. I 
had a terrible headache and my mouth and nose were caked with 
dried blood. Even the slight cut I had taken on my arm at the tin mine 
was throbbing, and I hadn’t felt it for days. I was in lousy shape to 
watch what I bad to watch. 

One thing—they were quick about it. The Cobra was there, neat in 
clean and pressed dungarees and the flat-billed cap with a red star on 
it. They were all there except the sentries. I counted ninety-six of 
them. Some of them grumbled and whispered, most of them just 
watched with impassive faces as Siti was dragged to a big teak log. 

They had ripped away her shirt, my shirt, and her breasts bobbled 
and bounced as she fought them. Her half-sarong was torn. She saw 
me and let out a high scream, “Tuan— Tuan! Do not let them do this. 
Do not let them hurt Siti! TUAN—I ask, please, God—TUAN!” 

I had a cold and miserable feeling in my gut. I looked at the Cobra 
and he smiled and looked away. The dirty stinking lowdown 
sonofabitch! I was helpless. I was still bound, with the hobbles on me, 
and two of the guerrillas covered me with their rifles. 

Siti realized then that I couldn’t help her. She saw that it was 
really going to happen. She calmed down and stopped fighting and 
knelt beside the big teak log. One of them grabbed her thick shock of 
hair and pulled her head down on the log. I had never noticed how 
slim her neck was. 

She managed to turn her head to look at me. There were tears in 
her eyes. 

The parang flamed in greenish sunlight and descended. The sound 


was a butcher’s thuck. The head fell on one side of the log, the glossy 
dark hair drenched by spurting blood. The body slid off the log and 
twitched a few times in reflex. 

The Cobra broke the silence. “Bury it,” he snapped. He turned and 
walked away. Someone gave me a push and led me back to my 
shelter. 

I lay there all day staring up at the leaf-thatched roof. The shelter 
was nothing but some saplings pulled over and bound with vine, then 
thatched with palm. The rain soaked me, which was the only water I 
got. I was not fed. Nobody came near me. Nobody spoke to me. 

Two guards circled the shelter constantly and even they did not 
talk. Not even among themselves. I could guess what the orders were. 
If I escaped, the men guarding me would be shot instantly. 

When I am in a real bad bind, and have to, I can use my head 
pretty good. I did now. I put everything out of my mind, everything, 
and concentrated on getting myself out of this jam. 

No good. Nothing worked. As the sun went down I had to admit 
that I was stumped. This looked like the end for Carter. Unless the 
Cobra helped me. Unless he did for me what I couldn’t do for myself. 

I told myself that it was a nutty thought. I was finished. But I had 
to cling to that one faint hope. The Cobra was a sadist. He was also a 
Chinese and that meant that he was devious. I had a feeling that he 
was cooking up something very special for me. 

That was my only chance. That he just might outsmart himself. 


CHAPTER 12 


They came for me just before the sun went down. It was slanting 
into the little clearing where they had beheaded Siti. Her body and 
head were gone but I saw the dark stains on the teak log as they 
pushed me toward it. I began to sweat heavily and my knees trembled, 
but I controlled my face. I wouldn’t give them the satisfaction of 
seeing how scared I was. And I was scared. Plenty. 

I had miscalculated about the Cobra; he wasn’t going to play subtle 
after all, he was just going to chop off my head. I wondered why he 
had waited so long. 

The guerrillas were all assembled again. Grinning and gibing at 
me, waiting to see how the orang Americaneke would die. I stared 
back at them and spat at the log and controlled my face and legs and 
hoped to God that my sphincter muscles wouldn’t betray me. 

My hands were still tied behind me. I was hobbled with the vines 
and there was a long plaited vine rope around my waist. A dozen guns 
covered me. I had the feeling that this was really it I had killed more 
men than I could remember—though I think Hawk has a list—and 
now that it was my turn I was anything but ready. 

They shoved me to my knees and one of them positioned my head 
on the log. I waited, fighting for control of my body that so 
desperately wanted to live, achieving it and feeling the helpless rage 
swell in me. I hated losing almost as much as I hated dying. 

They were waiting for the Cobra. They gabbled and whispered 
among themselves in Malay and Chinese and Tamil. Someone giggled 
nervously. 

They grew quiet and I knew the Cobra was there. He spoke in 
Malay. 

“Terus!” Straight ahead? 

The man behind me grabbed my head and twisted it around on the 
log so that I was looking straight into the setting sun. I had to narrow 
my eyes to see the Cobra move between me and the sun. He was 
holding a camera. Pictures. Evidence for Peking. Proof. And damned 
good propaganda for the Reds. 

He snapped the picture, then waited, and I knew it was a Polaroid. 
The sixty-second miracle. It was going to take more than a miracle to 
get me out of this one, and I had a sick feeling that I was fresh out of 
miracles. 

He took a couple more pictures from different angles, then 
approached me. When I tried to look up they smashed my face down 
against the log. All I could see was the green dungarees and a pair of 


highly polished combat boots. 

“A pity, Mr. Carter, that I do not have a movie camera. So I could 
record the actual execution. It would have made a fine film to show 
certain highly select audiences. The great Nick Carter, AXE murderer 
—and I intend no pun—the great agent in the act of losing his head. 
How that would boost the morale of the Communist world! But I 
regret—the stills will have to suffice. Before and after the fact. I shall, 
of course, make some closeups of your head afterward.” 

He moved away and I saw him make a sign. The man behind me 
came around and let me see the parang. It was the same one they had 
used on Siti, and they hadn’t cleaned it. I began to get a feeling then. 
They were going heavy on the psychological bit. Why? 

The man with the parang went back behind me. They put vine 
loops around my neck, one pulling in each direction, and so held my 
head on the log. The man behind me grunted and I heard air swish as 
he raised the parang. 

The Cobra said: “You have ten seconds to live, Mr. Carter. I shall 
count them off. If you have anything to say I advise you to say it now. 
You needn’t worry about your superiors in AXE—I will inform them 
how you died. I will send them a picture.” 

He was having himself a real ball. Collecting the jolliest of jollies. 

I have never been a hater, odd as that may seem. With me it has 
always been a matter of business. 

I was a hater now! 

The Cobra was beginning his count. “Satu—Dua—Tiga— Empat— 
Lima— 

“Nothing to say, Mr. Carter? Nothing at all? No message for your 
loved ones?” 

I tried to block out his voice. I stared at the ground and cursed the 
sweat that ran into my eyes and fought with my bowels. My nerves 
were beginning to join in a screaming chorus—get it over with! 

“Anam—Tujoh—D lapan—S ’mbilan—” 

The parang came down. 

It stopped, cold and keen on my neck, and the edge bit me slightly. 
A roar of laughter went up from the guerrillas. I kept my eyes closed 
and prayed, really prayed for the first time in years, that I would still 
get a chance at the Cobra. 

They took me back to the shelter and tossed me in and went away 
still laughing. I lay unmoving, trembling a little, but I had won a 
battle. I hadn’t soiled myself and I hadn’t given them any satisfaction. 

An hour passed. It was dark. The Cobra came with four men, two 
of whom carried hooded flashlights. I was yanked to my feet and 
taken down to the beach. There was a faint moon, shielded now and 
again by mauve clouds, and the sea was flat and calm. 


They took the vines and the ropes off me and made me strip down 
to my shorts. I was still shaken and nothing could surprise me now. I 
obeyed as slowly as possible. This on general principles and from 
habit, because I couldn’t see how time gained was going to help me. 

The Cobra held a flashlight and watched as they put fins on me, 
and a scuba tank and mask, and an underwater light attached to a tool 
belt. 

As they prepared me for whatever it was they had in mind the 
Cobra spoke in English. I doubted that his men understood much 
English. 

“You bore up well under the parang,” he said. He sounded 
displeased. “Most commendable, though I am afraid I would have, 
preferred it had you groveled and begged for mercy.” 

“You'll wait a hell of a long time for that,” I grated. 

“Your insults are wasted, you know.” He was prim now. “My men 
do not understand English obscenities.” 

“Do they understand you, Lim? You are an obscenity.” 

He let that pass. He said: “The girl will have told you, I suppose, 
about the Japanese submarine and the golden snake idols? Not that it 
matters. There is no gold.” 

He didn’t know about the platinum, then. Not that it mattered, 
either. 

“She told me what you tortured out of her uncle. She knew, yes. 
But that isn’t why you killed her, Lim. That stuff about your men’s 
morals, and women causing trouble, is a lot of turtle dung. You killed 
Siti because she was the only witness to a massacre you ordered. You 
murdered everyone in that kampong! Except Siti. She made a fool of 
you and got away. That’s another reason why you killed her, isn’t it? 
Siti defeated you in a way, and you can’t stand that.” 

“You have some interesting theories, Mr. Carter.” 

They took me down and into the water and pushed me into a big 
dugout canoe. They had vine ropes around my waist and neck again, 
but they left my hands free. I was made to sit in the exact middle of 
the canoe. The Cobra was in the stern, with my own Luger trained on 
me, and two of his men covered me from the bow. There was one man 
to paddle. He knelt just in front of me, to one side so he wouldn’t get 
in the line of fire, and began to take the canoe out from the beach. It 
was light enough for me to see the rotting old pier to my left 

He covered me with the Luger and kept talking. He loved the 
sound of his own voice and that went with the rest of him. I knew 
what he was, still I kept thinking that this character was out of place. 
He belonged behind a lectern. 

“IT myself do not understand it,” he said. “The gold should have 
been there. I was counting on it. I need it badly. The girl’s uncle 


talked under torture, very efficient torture, I might say, and I am sure 
he did not lie. He war an old guerrilla fighter, long before the time of 
the Emergency—as the British call it—and he did see the Japs loot 
that temple and carry off the gold snakes. He followed them to this 
place and watched, well hidden, and saw an Australian plane come in 
and sink the submarine while it was on the surface. 

“All that checks out. We have found the sub, and my men have 
explored it. The conning tower hatch is still open, just as it went 
down. None of the crew escaped. The plane came back and sank 
several Japanese tin ships as well. In all the confusion the man had no 
difficulty in making an accurate, if crude, map of this place and then 
making his way back into the jungle. 

“Tt baffles me, Mr. Carter, and I am not often baffled. Or so badly 
disappointed. The man swore than he never spoke of this matter—that 
he eventually destroyed the map. He lost his zest for fighting, at heart 
he must have been a coward, and he returned to his kampong and 
forgot the matter. Except for the nightmares. They betrayed him.” 

I laughed at him. My nose and mouth were a mess and it hurt, but 
I laughed. 

“You were suckered! Either he did tell someone else, or someone 
else saw it too and came back for the gold. That sub has been empty 
for years. You broke your cover and came all this way for nothing.” 

The moon was out just then and I saw him shake his head. “I do 
not think so. I was most cautious. I checked and found that a sub was 
indeed reported as sunk in this place. I do not think that the man, any 
man, would lie under the sort of torture I applied.” 

“Then it’s the other,” I sneered. “Some unknown person saw it, too, 
and looted it.” 

I heard him sigh. “Yes. I suppose that is it. No matter now. There is 
no gold and that is all that matters to me.” 

We were far out beyond the end of the pier now. There was 
another dugout canoe waiting inside the white floats marking the 
location of the sub. There were six armed men in the canoe, and two 
men in scuba outfits like mine. Except that they carried C02 pistols 
and spear guns. I began to see it then. The Cobra was going to be 
subtle and sadistic after all. He obviously lived for these perverted 
kicks. He must have been hell on dogs and other helpless animals 
when he was a kid. 

Our canoe coasted to a stop beside the other one. I now had nine 
guns on me, including my own Luger. This bastard didn’t take any 
chances. I began to think that maybe the Cobra didn’t make any 
mistakes. 

“T could be wrong about the gold,” he said now. Malice and slyness 
and hate were mingled in the perfect English. 


“My men could have overlooked it. So after some thought, Mr. 
Carter, I have decided to let you have a try. Perhaps you can find the 
treaure. Perhaps not. In any case it should prove most interesting 
down there. I have been down myself and have seen what twenty 
years and the fish and crabs can do to bones. You are, I believe, an 
expert scuba diver?” 

I wondered how much air was in the tanks and how he planned to 
block the conning tower hatch. 

“You are,” he continued. “It is in your file in Peking. Now you shall 
have a chance to try your skill. To no purpose, I am afraid, because 
you will not be coming up.” 

“Why this way?” I really was interested. In a way his twisted mind 
was a masterpiece. Even beautiful. The way a rattlesnake is beautiful. 

He played patty cake with his frail hands for a moment. “I have 
given it much thought. As you must know, we Chinese are quite 
expert in torture. Not all Chinese, of course. One must have the gift. I 
am going to give you a light, Mr. Carter. And I shall give you a watch. 
You will have a half hour’s supply of air. Exactly one half hour! I will 
set my watch with yours and return to shore and then I shall sit and 
wait and watch the hands move around and enjoy it immensely. I will 
know exactly when you begin to die.” 

He gave a command and I was hustled over the side of the canoe 
and into the warm sea. The two guerrillas in scuba outfits took 
position on either side of me and the vine loops on my neck and waist 
were tightened. If I tried anything they could easily strangle me or kill 
me with the C02 pistols or spear guns. 

The Cobra leaned over to speak to me. “She isn’t far down. About 
fifty feet. She is on a coral ledge, on her side, but the conning tower 
hatch is open and you will have no trouble entering.” 

I knew that. They would push me in. It was the getting out I was 
worried about. Plenty worried. But now I had a bit of hope to cling to. 
I had been in submarines before. Many times. Been picked up and put 
ashore by subs more times than I could remember. I had gone through 
a lot of safety drills. 

Maybe the Cobra had made his mistake. 

“There is another and more practical reason,” said the Cobra, “why 
I choose this manner of death for you. You are a legend, Mr. Carter. A 
myth. Your very name frightens some of my compatriots out of their 
wits. I want to kill that legend for all time. Buried flesh rots, but bones 
last a long time. Bodies have an exasperating way of bringing 
themselves to attention, even in the jungle. Especially here on the 
coast, which the government controls. I have no desire to smell your 
rotting corpse while we carry you for days back into dense jungle. I do 
not think my Malays would do it in any case. 


“This way you simply disappear, Mr. Carter. You become a zero, a 
cipher, a nothing. Eventually you will be forgotten. Only I will know 
where your bones lie—what is that thing of Shakespeare’s?—and that 
knowledge I will treasure and keep to myself. At least until such time 
as I need to divulge it.” 

“You’re one for the books,” I told him. “I hope you live a long 
time, Lim. So you’ll suffer longer in your old age. Then I hope you die 
on a dung heap and the dogs eat you.” 

The moon came out full and I saw him smiling. “Goodbye, Mr. 
Carter. It is you who will suffer. Knowing to a second the time of your 
death. Watching it tick toward you. Taking the very last breath of air 
that you will ever know, and knowing it as you do so. Goodbye, Mr. 
Carter.” 


CHAPTER 13 


We were down to the submarine in less than two minutes. A 
weighted line ran down from the surface and into the open hatch. All 
three of us were using our lights. There was no use in making a break 
for it and I didn’t try. If I was going to escape it would have to be 
from the inside of the sub. So I went docilely, like a tame porpoise on 
a leash, and used my eyes and my brain. They guided me by tugging 
at the vines around my neck and waist 

She was on her side on a coral ledge. I looked for her rudder and 
diving planes because I had to know aft from fore and I had no time to 
waste. They herded me into the open conning tower hatch, one of 
them stabbing at my legs with his spear gun, and I was alone. I kept 
my bearings and knew the bow was to my left. I glanced at the watch 
they had given me. 

9.02 

Counting two minutes to get down to her I had 28 minutes left. 
Give or take a few seconds. I wondered if the Cobra had planned it 
exactly on the hour so it would be easier for me to tell the time. Know 
the approaching moment of my death! 

I concentrated fiercely. I pummeled my brain into submission. My 
life depended on a lack of panic. I had to think first. Then act. Not too 
fast. Not too slowly. 

I turned the light toward the open hatch. The seal was in place. 
The stopper in this iron bottle. They had brought down a tightly 
woven net of vine and rope and lashed it into place. I had no knife 
and my teeth aren’t that good. They were waiting out there anyway. I 
saw one of the scuba guerrillas in the rays of the light, suspended and 
dinging to the line, moving his fins lazily. They would watch the hatch 
until I was dead. 

The submarine was a small one. I judged it comparable to our Z 
class during World War II. I was swimming, if you could call it that, in 
an indescribable clutter of gadgetry. Levers, toggles, wheels and 
switches and tanks and gauges. Tiny fish goggled at me and moved 
easily in the clutter. A giant crab caught my eye as it scuttled away 
from a heap of bones. Something else caught my eye, and I pulled 
myself along by a protruding stanchion until I was over the bones. I 
put the light on them and spotted the knife on a belt scabbard. I 
pulled it out and stuck it in my own tool belt Now, if I must, I could 
try cutting the net over the hatch and making a run for it. I wouldn’t 
have much of a chance. 

I went looking for her wound. It was toward the bow and of course 


the Cobra had known about it. A huge shard had been ripped out of 
her bow plates, but the wound was down, on the underside, and a slab 
of coral was thrusting in. No way out there. 

9.12 

I had been all around her. Bones moved and came to momentary 
life as I passed. I began to look for tools. I knew what I must do now, 
where my only chance lay, and I had to have tools. 

9.15 

I found a tool locker and a can of grease that had never been 
opened. I found a crowbar and a huge Stillson. They were light 
enough at this depth and I carried them toward the bow. The bomb 
that had ripped her plates had also twisted them into tortured razor 
shapes clad with coral. I lost a little skin getting through the sleeping 
quarters and the galley. I passed a head where bones littered the floor 
by the Jap-style toilet. 

She was on her side and the bow tubes pointed out at a forty-five 
degree angle from the ledge. I had been praying that the tubes were 
empty and I lost that one. They were loaded. The propellers on the 
torpedoes mocked me in the glassy dark. They were wedged into their 
tubes. Solid. Welded. Corroded by twenty years of salt water. 

9.20 

I started work on the first tube. 

It was hopeless. It would take a chain hoist, or at least a double, 
block and tackle, to draw that tube. That iron cigar was welded into 
the tube, melded and married to the steel of the tube itself. And a 
torpedo tube, this or the other one, was the only way I was going to 
get out! 

9.23 

I gave it a try. Working faster now. I had used a lot of time 
deciding that this was my one and only chance and now I was stuck 
with it. There was no choice. Clear one of these tubes and wedge 
myself through it or die. 

The torpedo in the first tube wouldn’t move. I grabbed the 
propeller and heaved backward. I braced my feet as best I could and I 
put every last ounce of muscle I had into it. 1 am a powerful man, a 
big man, and when I really try, something usually gives. Not this time. 
I was licked on that tube. 

9.25 

I had water in my mask and I flipped on my back and cleared it 
and looked at the remaining tube. The propeller stared back at me, 
daring me to pull it backward, I reached and tried, knowing in my 
heart it was useless. The little screw came off in my hand. I let it float 
slowly to the floor and the taste of death was bitter in my throat. 

I jabbed with my knife at the stem of the torpedo where it fitted 


snugly against the tube. 

It was not too snug! The blade of the knife slipped in between the 
curve of the torpedo and the inner wall of the tube. There was a little 
space there. 

138 

How in hell was I going to drag it out, even supposing I could 
move it? The propeller had broken off. I had no way of catching hold 
of it, no way of bringing leverage to bear. 

9.26 

Four minutes to live. Maybe five, if it took me a minute to die from 
lack of air. I knew what would happen. I have watched men drown. In 
the last agony I would rip the mask away and try to breathe water. 

I drove the knife at the skin of the torpedo more in desperation 
and despair, in anger, than in hope. 

The knife point penetrated the torpedo! A quarter of an inch. This 
wasn’t steel. 

9,27 

I slashed at the butt of the torpedo. The metal scaled away and the 
fresh wound glistened a dull silver. Platinum! a platinum torpedo. A 
dummy. The secret storehouse of a long dead Jap submarine 
commander. 

I was already swimming back toward the tool locker. I 
remembered a short length of chain. Valves and levers and wheels 
caught at me, clutched, dragged at me, anything to slow me. I began 
to hold my breath, to husband the last precious minutes of air. 

I got the chain and swam back to the torpedo tube. With the 
Stillson, working awkwardly and slowly, in time-consuming slow 
motion, I hammered the knife into the base of the torpedo. Slowly. So 
damned slowly. 

9.28 

Two minutes of air. Maybe a little more because I had been 
breathing shallowly. Almost immediately I had seen the futility of 
holding my breath. I only gulped when I did breathe. 

I hammered the knife into the soft platinum until the haft was an 
inch from the curved surface. I looped the chain around the knife, 
snug under the haft, and threw my weight backward with all I had. If 
the knife broke, or the chain, or the knife pulled out of the buttery 
metal, I was dead. 

The torpedo moved. 

9.29 

I tugged. I braced my feet against the bulkhead to either side of the 
tube and I pulled. My guts were groaning and I was one big rupture 
and I kept on hauling. The torpedo began to slide out. I lost my hold 
on the bulkhead and my feet wanted to float up and somehow I 


managed to keep pulling. The strain was all on my arms and shoulders 
now and I felt a tendon pop. 

The platinum torpedo floated out of the tube and twisted to the 
floor of the sub. I leaped at the tube, slanting sideways, cursing the 
size of my shoulders and my heavily muscled arms. Irony indeed to 
die now because I was such a splendid physical specimen. 

It wouldn’t do. With my arms in front me, making an arrow point 
with my hands, I could just get my shoulders into the tube. By main 
strength. I would never be able to work my way through in time. 

The tank! I was still wearing the tank. Fool! But when I took it off I 
sacrificed the last few precious seconds of air. 

There was no time to look at my watch. No time at all. I had made 
a mistake and gotten panicky and I had forgotten the can of grease. I 
cursed myself and found it and pried it open with the crowbar’s sharp 
hooked edge. 

I slathered the black stuff over me. Hurry! I was still getting air. 
Grease and more grease. I shoved handfuls of the slippery stuff into 
the torpedo tube. 

I was living on borrowed time now. Borrowed air. Whoever had 
filled the tank had made a fractional mistake. 

9.31 

I had been granted an additional minute of life. I began to take 
deep breaths, filling my lungs, straining them, preparing for what I 
knew was coming. 

The air stopped. 

I shrugged off the tank and ripped away the hose, keeping the 
mask. I was on my own now. I must live on the air stored in my lungs. 
I wedged myself head first into the torpedo tube and began to squirm 
and claw and scrabble. I moved. Inch by inch I moved. 

There was no rest. No time, nor air, for rest. Halfway up the tube 
my lungs began to bum and ache and I had to let out a little air. It 
bubbled up and vanished out of the tube and I felt my life going with 
it. I was climbing at a 45-degree angle and I was smeared with grease. 
I began to slip. I started to use my muscles as a snake does, 
contracting and pushing, contracting and pushing. 

The pain began. Inexorable and horrible pain in my lungs. Slowly 
the agony mounted and I knew that before long I would have to open 
my mouth and my nostrils and breathe in. Gasp. Scream in water. Die. 

I was out of the tube. I shot up. If they were waiting up there it 
would just have to be. I was done. I had shot my bolt. Death would be 
welcome surcease to this pain in me. 

Breathe! The voice was bellowing in my skull. Breathe! Give up. 
Let yourself go. Breathe! 

I surfaced and floated, more dead than alive. Humid air seeped 


into my lungs and I knew, as I had known before and forgotten, the 
sweetest thing in life. 
Breathing. 


CHAPTER 14 


One of the dugout canoes, with a faint light showing, was riding 
about fifty yards to my left. Waiting for my keepers to surface. It 
occurred to me for the first time that they might go into the 
submarine to check on my body. I hadn’t thought of that, a mistake, 
and now I had very little time. I went under and swam toward the 
pier. 

I got under the pier and pulled myself along by the rotten 
stringers, trying to rest and get my strength back. I wasn’t out of this 
by a long shot. I didn’t want out yet. I had a thing to do. 

I pulled myself up on the beach, still warm from the sun, and got 
rid of the fins and the mask. I was naked except for the dripping 
shorts. I needed weapons. And shoes. 

I let myself breathe deep for a minute, then started worming over 
the sand toward the jungle. Still no commotion from the dugout and 
the divers. 

I heard him before I saw him. He was humming to himself, some 
Malayan ditty, and he wasn’t too alert. I squirmed into a thicket where 
the sand stopped and waited. The moon was playing hide and seek in 
the clouds and it was going to be a matter of luck and timing. And 
absolute silence. One wrong sound and I lost everything. 

The moon sided with me. I saw his shadow as he passed within 
two feet of my thicket. I got behind him and choked off his song in 
mid-bar. I smashed his Adam’s apple with my forearm, got a full 
nelson on him and levered his head forward until I heard his neck 
snap. I let him down easy and fumbled around bis belt until I found a 
short bayonet in its scabbard. The moon had gone into hiding again. 

I couldn’t take any chances. One faint groan could ruin me. I 
grabbed him by the hair and pulled his head back and cut his throat, 
working in the dark and by touch. I cleaned the bayonet and put it 
back in the scabbard. I took the web belt off him and buckled it 
around my naked waist. I didn’t want his rifle, I scooped sand over 
him, after dragging him back into the thicket, and left him there. 

I crawled into the jungle. It had quieted down for the night and 
that was a bad break. But there are always some noises in the jungle 
at night, and that would help. 

When the moon came out again I examined the loot. Both the 
revolver and holster were old and of British issue. The hand gun was a 
Webley, an outdated Naval revolver the size of a small cannon. In the 
jungle, at night, it would also sound like a cannon. 

There were two taped grenades on the belt. They were American, 


and I thought probably fragmentation. Also loud. They might come in 
handy, but I didn’t want to use them. So all I really had, of immediate 
value, was the short bayonet. It would have to do. 

I began to work my way around the guerrilla camp in a semi- 
circle. I was going by memory and dead reckoning, moving silently 
when the moon gave enough light, lying doggo when the blackness 
closed in. I kept thinking about those divers. If, and when, they 
checked the sub and found no dead Carter there was going to be hell 
breaking out. I had to get to the Cobra before that happened. 

I had a very close one. The sentry stood within a foot of me and 
smoked a cigarette, shielding the glow within his cupped palm and 
talking to himself. He dropped the butt, trod it out and his shoe 
touched my finger tips. Then he went away and I breathed again. 

After a quarter of an hour I spotted the pyramidal tent that was the 
Cobra’s quarters, It was well blacked out but still a very faint glow 
came through the green canvas. A shadow moved in jerky silhouette. I 
wondered what he was doing, and I grinned; it hurt my mashed face. I 
hoped he was counting his unhatched chickens. 

I had the tent located now, and I didn’t want the moon. So 
naturally it came out and stayed. And stayed. I kept my face in the 
grass, swore at the moon. Sleepy monkeys cluttered and moved about 
overhead; they knew I was there but were net yet alarmed. 

At last a dark cloud covered the moon. I wriggled toward the rear 
of the tent. Nothing moved in it. No sound. I eased the bayonet out of 
the scabbard. Now the rough part. I needed luck. 

I brushed the tent canvas with my fingers and stopped. I squeezed 
my eyes shut and tried to visualize the interior of the tent and 
everything in it. The field desk, the radio, his chair and table, cot, 
everything. 

If he was at his desk his back would be to me. If he was on his cot 
he would be facing me, because I could remember how the pillow lay. 
Not a pillow, really, but a blanket-covered knapsack. The naphtha 
flare was on a pole near that cot. He might be reading. He must be 
awake, else the flare would have been extinguished. 

I had to chance it. 

Slowly, with a steady pressure, I put the bayonet point against the 
canvas. Slowly—slowly— 

I had a slit an inch long. I moved it with the bayonet point and 
peered in. He was working at the field desk, his back to me. He was 
making an entry in a fair-sized book. It looked like one of those cash 
books you buy in the dime store. For one second the jungle was so 
quiet that I heard the rasp of his pen over paper. 

My stuff was spread on the desk before him. The Luger was at his 
right hand. There was the stiletto, back in its chamois sheath, and my 


compass and a lot of odds and ends from my pack. Leaning against the 
desk, to his left, was a parang. There was no sign of my Browning. 

He moved, sighed, stared into space and scratched his head. I had 
seen enough. I wriggled back into the brush. 

I felt around until I found the vine I wanted. Thick enough, thin 
and pliable enough, strong enough. I cut it to the proper length with 
the bayonet and tested it. I put all my strength into the pull. It held. It 
would do the job. Silently. 

I was almost ready. Now I needed some covering sound. I was 
going to work fast, and I was bound to make a little noise myself. I 
found a piece of fallen tree branch and hoped the monkeys would be 
cooperative. I stood up, judged as best I could in the dark and flung 
the stick up at the trees. 

I must have hit the boss himself. They were howler monkeys, a 
whole tribe of them, and the flung stick really pissed them off. All hell 
broke loose. They sounded like a million little tin horns braying: 
Eeeee-yaaaaaa—eeeee-yaaaa. 

I was committed now. I told the moon to come out and somehow it 
did. Then I ran swiftly and silently to the tent. I found the slit, put the 
bayonet in it and looked in at him. 

He was stiff and alert, his head cocked to one side, listening to the 
monkey uproar. It was a natural reaction. A million things will start 
monkeys to howling. He wasn’t scared or worried, just startled. 

I brought the bayonet down in one ripping cut. I put the bayonet 
in my teeth and stepped into the tent. He was bent over his work 
again, unaware, deafened by the monkey screaming. I made the 
decision as I moved toward him. I had wanted him to know he was 
going to die. To know that he had lost and I had won, and I had 
wanted to see the fear and frustration and agony in his face as he 
died. I decided no. It was. petty and unprofessional and dangerous. 

He never knew. He didn’t have time. I dropped the looped vine 
over his head, crossed it behind, buried it in his flesh and put muscle 
into it. He did come half out of the chair, his knees bent, his hands 
clawing for the killing vine hidden now in the soft flesh of his neck. 

He was dead. I let him slump forward on the desk. I heard a sound 
then and looked up to see the lieutenant, Sok Tan, ducking in through 
the blackout curtain. I. timed it exactly and threw the bayonet. 

In the bad light I threw high. The bayonet got him in the throat, 
just under the chin. It ruined his vocal chords but it didn’t kill him fast 
enough. He fell to his knees, swaying, plucking at his throat with one 
hand. With the other hand he fumbled for his holstered pistol. 

I leaped at him and kicked him in the face with my bare foot. I 
grabbed his head, found the hilt of the bayonet and brought it around, 
damned near cutting off his head. The blood gushed, smearing me, the 


floor and him; and that I hadn’t wanted. Too late now. 

The monkeys were still raising unholy hell. I tugged the blackout 
curtain into place and got to work. I might have a minute or two 
before there was another interruption. 

I got my stuff from the desk. All I wanted or needed. The Luger 
and the stiletto, the compass, the book that Lim Yang had been 
writing in. Hawk would appreciate that. 

I tugged the shoes off Sok Tan. They were too small, but I slit them 
with the bayonet and they would do. I was not going to trek through a 
jungle in my bare feet. 

I would be carrying the Cobra. I had a plan and I was grim and 
serious about it. This sonofabitch was going to be put on public 
display in the central square in Kuala Lumpur. I was dreaming, of 
course, verging into fantasy; but by this time I was a little crazy from 
fatigue and not thinking too logically. It just seemed like a good idea 
at the time. 

The monkeys were beginning to quiet down. Time to go. I slung 
the Cobra’s body over my shoulder and stepped through the slit in the 
tent into blackness. The moon was hiding again and I loved that. I 
thought I could get out of the camp by guesswork and dead reckoning. 
After that it would get tough. Really tough. I had a flashlight now but 
it would be a long time before I could use it safely. I had to keep 
going. Through the jungle at night. Because with the first hint of dawn 
they would be after me. 

I made it through the outer ring of sentries by guesswork, God and 
luck. The spit of land began to widen and the terrain turned into real 
jungle and not just fringe stuff. After an hour, when I had made 
maybe five hundred yards, I stopped to get my bearings and make a 
plan. 

I knew, in a general way, that a national highway lay to the west. 
The closer I could get to that highway the safer I would be. It would 
be patrolled by government troops, and the guerrillas would be leery 
of it 

I didn’t want to encounter any troops either. I hadn’t been thinking 
too well when I visualized Lim Yang hanging in a public square in 
Kuala Lumpur. I had gone a little kill crazy. This was to be a quiet 
killing. The last thing the Malaysian government wanted was 
publicity. 

I had to laugh. I could imagine tourists gaping at the corpse and 
then going back to their hotel and packing as fast as they could. No. It 
wouldn’t do. And yet I needed proof of mission accomplished. After a 
moment of thought I came up with another idea. A good one, if a bit 
on the barbaric side, and I was feeling just mean enough to execute it. 

After I rested I cut more vines and tied the corpse on my back in a 


sort of sling so I would have both hands free. With the flashlight in 
one hand and the parang in the other, I started on after taking a 
bearing with the compass. I knew I didn’t have to worry about pursuit 
until morning. They were Malays back there and much too smart to 
move in the jungle at night. I was only an orang Americaneke who 
didn’t know any better. 

Surprisingly I made pretty good time. I found a long stretch of 
savanna that climbed from the coastal strip, and I took advantage of 
it. Once a panther screamed nearby, but nothing bothered me. Except 
fatigue. I was beginning to run out of steam. I sweated and staggered 
on, falling now and then, and cursing myself because I wasn’t 
Superman. 

The open country ended as I topped a ridge. Beyond the ridge the 
ground sloped down into jungle again. I slipped the vine sling off my 
shoulders, let the Cobra’s body tumble to the ground and stared out 
over the trees to the west. I was going to have to get into that jungle, 
of course, and go to ground. Hide and figure out what to do. I had to 
have money and a way out of the country. 

The moon hid again and I saw the headlights flash far off to the 
west. A single pair of headlights, rising and falling, shafting like 
yellow beacons in the night. The highway. Some belated rubber 
planter going home from his club, or a truckful of laborers being 
moved by night, or even a government patrol. 

I watched until the lights disappeared. The highway was at least 
five miles to the west, through jungle, and in the circumstances it held 
no great promise for me. Yet I was cheered. I picked up the body, got 
it comfortable on my back and started down the slope. I worked my 
way into the new jungle, denser now, and began to feel that I was at 
least safe from the guerrillas. They would never find me in this stuff, 
even if they ventured so close to the road. They would, I thought, be 
too baffled and demoralized to be effective. They were now a body 
without a brain. 

I had the brain, dead now, riding on my shoulders. 

I glanced at the watch given me by the Cobra to time my own 
death. It was getting on after three. Dawn in another hour or so. I 
knew I wasn’t going to last. The next halfway decent spot I found I 
dropped the body and collapsed. I pillowed my head on the corpse 
and went to sleep. 

I knew he was there even before I opened my eyes. I felt him 
watching me. 

He was a dozen feet away, staring at me. The blow pipe was eight 
feet long and pointed at me and he held it an inch from his mouth. 
The first rays of sunlight fell across his stubby little body and his eyes 
glinted muddy-red at me. I didn’t move. I wasn’t even scared, just 


resigned. To do what I had done, to come all this way, and then die 
from a poisoned dart. It was damned near funny! 

He watched me. I watched him. I had never really seen a jungle 
pigmy before. Usually you don’t see them, except the tame ones, and 
they are scarce. This one didn’t look very tame. Yet he was there, had 
revealed himself, and he hadn’t killed me yet. I started thinking fast. 
Maybe he wasn’t exactly tame, but he might not be altogether wild, 
either. Maybe he had been around white men or Malays before and so 
he wasn’t too afraid of me. 

I was careful. I smiled. I didn’t move my hands. When at last I 
spoke I must have sounded like a maitre d’ hotel seating Aristotle 
Onassis. 

“Tabeh,” I said. Hello. If he didn’t have any Malay, I was already in 
a jam because I sure as hell couldn’t speak Semang. 

He didn’t answer but I thought his head moved in a slight nod. The 
blow pipe also moved—a fraction closer to his mouth. 

I was straining my brain. We weren’t making much progress. Just 
then I felt a hunger pain and I moved one hand, very slowly, and 
pointed to my belly. 

“Makan?” 

This time he shook his head. He didn’t want to eat or he didn’t 
want me to eat, or he didn’t want to eat me. He just kept staring. It 
wasn’t helping my nerves any. 

I kept very quiet and stared back at him, racking my skull. He was 
coal black and naked, except for a little square of bark covering his 
genitals. He was under five feet, with well-muscled arms and legs and 
a little pot belly. His hair was black steel wool. He had a flat face and 
a broad flat nose and thick lips. On the vine belt that held up his piece 
of bark he wore a homemade knife and a little pouch for his poisoned 
darts. 

Diplomatic relations were at a standstill. I tried to get them rolling 
again. 

I pointed to myself, moving with great care. “Nick. Nick.” 

He stared. I pointed at him. “Apa nama?” 

He spoke. “Tot.” 

He lowered the blow pipe and pointed to himself and repeated it. 
“Tot.” 

Then he said: “Damn yes Tot” 

Sweat was running in my eyes, and I didn’t dare move yet to wipe 
it away. I gave him my most winning smile, keeping an eye on the 
blow pipe. 

“You speak English, Tot? Americaneke?” 

He flashed a grin at me. “Damn yes speak.” 

“Tot,” I said, “you are making me damn yes happy.” 


He took a step toward me and pointed to the Cobra’s body. “You 
kill?” 

I nodded. “Damn yes.” 

He put his hand to his throat and squeezed it and jerked his head 
sideways. “You kill? Government for kill you kill. Damn bad sad yes.” 

I shook my head. No use trying to explain. 

“Government not kill. Not catch. You help me. Understand help 
me?” 

He held out his hand. He understood. 

“Give?” 

I stood up. He watched me alertly. I unhooked the weapons belt 
and let it fall. I did everything in slow motion. I pointed around at the 
stuff on the ground. 

“T give. You take.” 

He came forward, within a couple of feet of me, and looked the 
stuff over. He did not seem impressed. Then he caught sight of the 
watch on my wrist and he smiled and pointed to it. 

“T take damn yes.” 

I took off the watch and handed it to him. Unsmiling now, grave, 
he examined it. Listened to it. He opened his little pouch and handed 
me something. Tit for tat. Quid pro quo. I had to have a present, too. 

It was a marble. A beatup old glassy. Only God knows where he 
got it. 

Tot smiled at me. I smiled at Tot. We were pals. 

He pointed at the body. “Do?” 

It took me the better part of half an hour to make him understand 
what I wanted. During the course of trying to beat it into his fuzzy 
skull, I learned that he had been a rubber laborer, had gone wild 
again, was a loner but had a woman stashed somewhere deep in the 
jungle, and had a few friends that would help him in need. Black 
pigmies like himself. 

We finally made a bargain, Tot and I. He would help me. He would 
trust me for the money I promised. Being a former rubber worker he 
understood money. 

I don’t think he exactly approved of my plans for the corpse, but at 
last he nodded and said, “Damn yes can do can. Not Tot. Man know 
damn yes can do can. You pay?” 

“T pay.” I wondered what the AXE CPA would say when he saw 
that on the swindle sheet! 

Tot slung his blow pipe over his shoulder. He crooked a finger at 
me “You come me Nick? Damn yes.” 

“Damn yes,” I said. 


CHAPTER 15 


Hawk was getting a little bored with me. I had made a complete 
oral report, and now I was expounding my theory about the golden 
snakes that had turned out to be platinum. 

“Tt can never be proved,” I said, “but I think that when the new 
people took over that ancient snake temple they painted the snakes. 
They didn’t understand platinum, you see. Didn’t know the value. 
Gold they did understand and so they painted the snakes. To make 
them more valuable, or so they thought. They must have fooled the 
Japs, too, until they got the looted idol snakes back to the submarine 
and found out what they really had. Then they decided to keep it for 
themselves. They knew the war was lost, and they wanted a little nest 
egg to start life again back in Japan. They must have all been in on it, 
from the commander down. They melted the stuff and made a dummy 
torpedo. Not a bad gimmick. But the plane came over and got them.” 

Hawk chewed a cigar and stared at me. He was not in one of his 
better moods. He rolled the cigar into a corner of his mouth and said, 
“Tll see that the Malaysian government is informed about their 
treasure trove. In due time.” 

Hawk really wasn’t very interested in the platinum torpedo or in 
my theories about it. 

I lit a gold tip, crossed my legs and watched him. It was quiet in 
the little office. The only sounds were the ticking of the Western 
Union clock on the wall and the muffled rattle of Della Stokes’ 
typewriter from the outer office. 

“Where is it?” 

I shrugged. My arm hurt me. The tendon was sore and I was taped 
and bandaged in half a dozen places. My face was nearly back to 
normal and tomorrow I would see a dentist and get my tooth put 
back. 

Hawk scowled and pointed a fresh cigar at me. “Are you sure you 
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The old man knows that I am not a liar, yet he was having a little 
trouble keeping this one down. And that surprised me. Why? He 
knows I do a lot of nutty things. 

I nodded at him. “I’m sure, Tuan. I told you—I sent it air express 
from Kuala Lumpur.” 

“Then why in hell isn’t it here? There’s been time enough.” I 
shrugged. “Delayed in transit, no doubt. You know how lousy the mail 
is these days.” 

Hawk pushed his chair back and put his feet on the desk. He had a 


hole in one shoe. 

He rubbed his scrawny neck and said, “I still don’t know if I 
believe you, Nick. And then maybe I do. It was a crazy thing to do, 
but I know you are capable of it.” 

“T am. I did.” 

He peered at me. “Why?” 

“Efficiency,” I told him. “Short, direct, to the point and absolutely 
indisputable proof. What more do you want?” 

The old man sighed and looked at the ceiling. He shook his head. 
“At times, my boy, I wonder about you.” 

“At times,” I said, “I wonder about myself.” 

Della Stokes came in then. She was carrying the small package. She 
handed it to Hawk and stood waiting. The old man glared at her and 
motioned to the door. “Out, Della. Not for your tender eyes.” 

She sniffed at us and left. She left the door open. I closed it. When 
I got back to the desk Hawk had the package open and was staring 
down at the tiny head. 

I watched over his shoulder. The face of Lim Yang had been 
brought down in perfect proportion. He still looked like a scholar. A 
tiny little scholar. 

I tapped the little head. “Good job, eh?” 

Hawk made a face. He turned the thing in his hands. “I'll have a 
blow up of this done and send it to Dato Ismail bin Rahman. It will 
put his mind at ease.” 

I nodded. “Yes. And in due time we will receive the very unofficial 
thanks of the Malaysian government. The tourist business is now safe. 
New loans will be forthcoming. You might also tell the Dato—” I let 
my voice go harsh because I felt that way— “you might tell him not to 
play two of us on the same hook next time. His little games got a good 
man killed.” 

“T will tell him nothing of the kind,” Hawk said. He squinted up at 
me and in his bleak old eyes there was amusement and something not 
quite evil. 

“They owe me one, now. The Malaysians. You never know when 
that will come in handy.” 

“No,” I agreed. “You never know.” 

Hawk put the head on a stack of papers like it was a paperweight. 

“Put a little pair of horn-rim glasses on it when you take the 
picture,” I said., “Make the likeness better, more true to life.” 

Hawk scowled. He usually disapproves of levity unless he is doing 
it. 

I started for the door. “Well, I’ve got a date. I’ll see you, chief. I’ll 
be reporting in as usual and—” 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 


I turned. He had taken a book from his desk and was riffling 
through it. “I’ve been reading up on Malaya,” he said. “There isn’t a 
damned thing about head shrinking. There used to be headhunters in 
Sarawak, but not any more, and anyway they didn’t shrink heads. So 
how—” 

I gave him a slow grin. 

“You have to shop around a little,” I said. “It is amazing what 
services you can find if you just shop around a bit. Goodbye, Mr. 
Hawk.” 

“Goodbye. Stay out of Hong Kong for a few months.” 

I nodded as I went out the door. “Sure.” 

No use telling him that I had just left Hong Kong. I had explained 
the time lapse by claiming two days in the hospital when I had only 
spent one. I had managed to settle a few scores in Hong Kong. 

I had neglected to mention it in my report. Hawk doesn’t approve 
of extra-curricular killing. It upsets him. 

Yes. Freddy was back when I got there. And she was ready. 

Funny, though. I didn’t enjoy it as much as I thought I would. I 
kept thinking of Siti and Mora. Mostly Siti. 

Sometimes, even when I was making love to Freddy, I could hear 
Siti saying, “Goodbye, Tuan.” 


